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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 





BOLE PROPRIETORS, 


YAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonnon, S°COA.”—British Medical Journal. 





KEATINC’S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled'in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird. 

It is strongly recommended to FamrItigs, PROPRIETORS 
or Horets, &c., as being clean in its application, and se- 
curing that complete extermination of those pests to sleep- 

t. 


apartments so difficult to guard agains 
INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, ls. and 2s. 6d, each, or 
Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


34 E F T L E S Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘ Keatine’s Powper,’ 
2° 


and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


able Knives, Ivory, rer dozer, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s. ; Spoons, from 24s+ 
Papier-Mache Tea Trays in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s, ; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £1 11s 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 7 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 








Fenders—Bright, 45s, to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot Air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling, 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 










Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &o, Kitcheners—From3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33, q 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, &c 2 
e Goat Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, os Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. Pet 
China and Glass —Dinuer Services, 

Catalogues free. G 
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DEANE & CO., 46, KiNG WILLIAM sTREET; LONDON BRIDGE. 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. ai 
Th iating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quick! : 
OLDRIDGE’S relieved, and cured in w fow ine fo that celebrated: Medi. li 
cine, e 
BALM OF COLUMBIA. | gy4in’s GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, : 

: Fa The Best, the Oldest, They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 





and the only Restora- their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 

tive for the hair ever vital part. no 

produced. Sold at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors. 
Established 60 years. 
Sold by all Chemists 

and Pe ers, 

‘ 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls, 
m per bottle. 
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‘ONE FOLD ef Kay & Richardsen's New [ 
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GOLDEN HOUEBS sp. August, 1sT7- — Advertisements and Bille for *‘ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
.« Guuen, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month, 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Mr, JL. H. JONES. Surcron DENTIST, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless syetem of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





( ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Evening Prayers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS, 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk, 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW 





“4OCE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. # THE Winvow Bu InpD (Fr THE PERIOD 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 6 sscauien 1s Ral. ON Re MERE TURN N 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. Licnt F at gp Deva $ MELE See oe 
GOooD for the cure of HEARTBURN. ams im APPGARANee ane ts nee SPACE, E - pas 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. cA CE GATM RORICE Lise 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS a g HODKINSON & CLARKE 

from a disordered state of the STOMACH, CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 

BOWELS, or LIVER. PVs sea moves ron wink stieeeon 


AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 





They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 
2s, Od,, and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D, WOODCOCK, 
Lincoln Hrouse, St, Faith’s, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and 
hey will be sent free by return of post. 


JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
(AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what ago. 


“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have none other than their GENUINE artic! 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street. Londor. 
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In Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, elegant, price 2s. 6d., 
WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ADELAIDE ROSENBERG'S TROUBLES. 
A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 











BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


‘* We can safely recommend this very pretty, well-told tale to all our young lady readers.” —Court Journal. 


‘* A book that we should be glad to find in every home. Let our young ladies read it for themselves, and then make 
a present of it to their servants.”’—Kind Words. 





LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-frec for 
Twelve Months, 6s, 9d. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some ong Stories, Narratives, and 
Eminent Divine in each Number. oetry. 
“ Undeceived.” By Ruts Exuiorr, Authoress of | New tig from an Old Mine. 
“A Voice from the Sea,” “Margery’s Christmas- By Rey. Quintus QuaR.zs. 
box,” &c. | Sermon by Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number. 


Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young . f 
Folks. ; | Evangelical Intelligence from all 

p Wonderful Love. F Parts of the Globe. 
ou orrolke By Mie A. ‘ ** | Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 


oung Folks. By Miss A. E, Courntrnay, 


f Labours, 
The Life of King Solomon.” BytheRey. § Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 
Tuoansey Suiru. The “Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects 
Half-hours with Popular Preachers. published every ae month. aaeotom 


VerbatinyY Reports of Sermons, &c., by 


Eminent Divines. Passing Notes, Reading Articles, 


Reviews of Books, &c., &c. 


THE MONTHLY PART, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choice matter, 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
| ees excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


| Peed oo egg Coa deg and Liver Sts ee ee 








pm ny , Loe the Seoves ab he for olsery ae Ndr na 
an occasional aperient is aired noth can be better ad 
PERSONS of a FULL HAB , Who are subject to Headache, 


Sid Drowsiness, and in the Ears, from toe 
Tr ; Geel bern J them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 

use, 


For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
shetrantions, the Distres: Headache so very prevalent with the 
ex, Depression of by ulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
fletcher Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
i bloom to the co nplexion, 
er Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
othene of “THOMAS PROUT, ze 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed the Government tamp affixed to each box of the 
g-nuine cine. 


Price 1s, 134, and 3s, 9d, per Box, 





PRESSING ONWARD; 


oR, 


Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 
BY THE 
Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London, 


Sma ]l 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. Patent 
morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Fifth Thousand yg Price 2s. 6d. } 
Bound in Oloth, Antique. Printeion Toned Paper 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE ; 
COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENT» 


FOR 


THE EARNEST ENQUIRER. 


BY 


W. MEYNELL Weer ee D.D. 





Loypon.: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Paterroster Row. 








THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 


HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS 








These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 





Lonvon: WitutAM Poote, 124, Paternoster Row. Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
KAY E’S THE 
BEST SPRING MEDICINE. 


W O R S D E L ® S Purify the Blood. Cleanse the system. Go to 


the root of disease, and restore health. Estab- 


? | L & S lished 50 years. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. i}d., 
° 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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13 now used by ali Respectabie Families, 
YOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 64, and 18. Tics 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE* BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour A™oxcst raz Many TrsTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 


TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Pastry with less Butter. Dear Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aerating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE- ‘or making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wanniver, 
sas s s iv w the English Exhib at th 

nutritious than that raised with oS casein, , Ane par hort rs 

Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





. ‘---» ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required is not be 5 er son cw is pina. ga 
: rea in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
when Yeast is used, as it is not joudship, 


necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
and rise before it is put into the yard, Portsmouth, remarks, ‘“‘I should like to bring it 


into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 





To make Bread,.—TZo every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxina PowprEs 
uith @ little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxine Powpzr; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 

Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER, 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND 


HER MAID TROTTER. 





CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 


A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE, 


By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—AN OLD AND NEW 
FRIEND. 
“ Of all the burdens man must bear, 
Time seems most galling and severe ; 
Beneath this grievous load oppressed 
We daily meet some friend distressed. 
‘What can one do? I rose at nine, 
*Tis full six hours before we dine. 
Six hours ! no earthly thing to do! 
Would I had dozed in bed till two !’ 
He spoke. The gods no more contest, 
And his superior gift confessed, 
That time (when truly understood) 
Is the most precious earthly good.” 
Gay. 


At three o’clock one afternoon Miss Threl- 
keld’s call was returned. ‘The door was 
opened by the lady in person, and the visitors 
shown into a room that corresponded in size 
and shape with their own parlour. 

It was very nicely appointed. The cuttings 
of some richly coloured groups of flowers, 
and other pictorial embellishments, made a 
litter, but Miss Threlkeld was at work upon 
a large screen. On the table beside her was 
a book, with the paper knife as marker. 
Clarice saw at a glance that it was Carlyle’s 
“Life of Sterling,” and there was abundant 
evidence that the one occupant of that room 
was literary in her proclivities. Her dress was 
plain and antiquated, but it was good, and 
the large white muslin apron was an invariable 
part of her afternoon costume, 

The afternoon was. by this time well ad- 
vanced, for she had dined at twelve; but 
that, after a seven o’clock breakfast, was not 
too early, and she was, as a rule, up full two 
hours before she breakfasted. Mrs. Stowe 
says that people who have the least to do 
are generally the most careful to have plenty 
of time to do it in; and any one might’ have 
imagined that Miss Threlkeld, living alone, 
and with no work bounden upon her save 
what she imposed upon herself, might well 
have abridged her waking hours, and still 
found that she had plenty of time on hand; 
but to her the time never passed heavily. 
She kept no servant, because the light routine 
of domestic duty did not furnish work for 
two people, and was to her mere healthy 
recreation. A woman came once or twice 


a week to clean for her, but beyond that 
x. 


| trifling assistance she was housemaid, cook’ 
| and parlour-maid to herself. 
| A servant would have been a’ responsi- 
| bility ; besides, by doing without one she 
| had more money to devote to religious and 
| benevolent purposes, and the amount she 
| did devote did not give the idea of very 
| limited resources. It mattered little to her 
| what impression any one might take of her, 
| keeping no maid ; she was far too proud to 
| think that she could be undignified by any 
labour that she chose to perform, however 
| menial. 
There were many in Seabright to support 
| this notion, and did any of the Seabright 
| misses, on their return from their very tem- 


| porary exile to boarding school, choose to | 


| give themselves airs unworthy of their ener- 
| getic thrifty mothers, or feel afraid to confess 
| to the handling of a broom or a duster, they 
| were sure to be cautious how they betrayed 
| their folly in Miss Threlkeld’s hearing, for 
her reproofs were not homceopathic. 

} Abundant as was her leisure, she fully re- 
| deemed it. Her work was in great request 
for bazaars, and she responded nobly. She 
devoted a solid portion of every day to 
reading, and her reading comprised a wide 
|range. She was engaged in various charities, 
and was frequent in herattendanceonreligious 
services. 
extensive correspondence, but her letters 
were written before breakfast, as at that 
early hour she was free from interruption, 
hearing nothing but the whistle, perchance, 
of colliers on their way to their early toil, or 
the pecking of a bird at the window. 


| 





Save lighting a fire and putting the kettle 
on to boil, she did little but write and read ; 
but this early meal over, she addressed her- 
self to household duties exclusively.. The 
house was put thoroughly in order ere extra- 
neous pursuits were resumed, and it never 
disconcerted her if she were surprised with 
hands in the flour, or fingers in the polishing 
paste. It was astonishing, however, with 
what despatch she concluded her duties. The 
meat put in the little Dutch oven, the pota- 
toes ready for boiling, she was “through her 
work,” and would often start off on her 
errands of use or benevolence ere the hour 
of noon ; for it was part of her economy of 
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In addition to all this she had an | 
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time to combine these with the daily walk so 
necessary to health. The long afternoon 
and evening she was free. She liked con- 
versation ; she liked society, and hers was 
sought by the very kind of people she liked 
the best. 

Every one who cared to talk over books, 
politics, or divinity came to see Miss Threl- 
keld. They kept her well “coached” with 
what was going on by lending her their 
‘latest ;” and ladies who rather feared her 
as a blue-stocking came to her for cooking 
recipes and advice in needlework, while to the 
young she was particularly accessible. 

Then Clarice Duncan was sure to bea 
favourite with her, and she was sure to be a 
favourite with Clarice. Not that she was 
the one to excite and encourage any out- 
going of affection, far from that; but she 
had the power of making one desire her 
society, and her society was a rich treat to 
such as could appreciate it. 

In fine, she was a likable woman rather 
than a lovable one: one to be thoroughly 
relied upon and respected rather than 
admired. 

Unconsciously one sought to her for what 
she gave, rather than for what she was, 
without the slightest idea of meanness in so 
doing. 

The tones of her voice in speaking were 
uncouth, though the diction was good. She 
had certainly never received any exterior 
polish, nor was she likely to do, already far 
advancing to the completion of her seventh 
decade. 

Clarice took great interest in the screen, 
which was designed for the convalescent 
ward of an hospital. 

She promised some cuttings for it, and 
wondered at the exquisite skill with which 
the brilliant mosaic was blended. 

“* What a beautiful idea!” she said. “I 
can imagine how refreshing to the patients 
the sight of it will be. What a fascination 
it would have to any one lying in bed after an 
illness! The eye would wander from one 
picture to another, and make airy castles 
among them all.” 

“Queer castles some of them would be. 
If only they could take shape, and fall like 
frost upon my screen, its beauty would soon 
be gone. A screen I made for a bazaar at 
Morpeth sold for twenty-five guineas.” 

“¢‘ And was well worth it, I should think.” 

“Tt is not for me to say so, and bazaar 
prices are always fancy. The Duchess of 
Northumberland bought the screen, and 1 


I doubt whether that would have been fair to 
the purchaser.” 

“ All the ladies here think a great deal of 
fancy work, I can find,” said Clarice; ‘I 
suppose they would find the time hang 
wearily if they did not. I shall have to be 
more industrious than I have hitherto been.” 

‘*Some of them think a great deal too 
much of it. They allow their brains to stag- 
nate over broad seas of crochet, treble and 
chain, chain and treble, or over wildernesses 
of worsted work. They don’t see that by 
such employment they are gaining nothing. 
I have talked to some of them, but without 
effecting a reformation. I dare say the advice 
would come better from one of their own 
age ; it might bring conviction with it. There 
will be something for you to do among the 
young ladies here, Miss Duncan.” 

“T am unequal to it, anda stranger.” 

“ You will not always be astranger, Ihope; 
you have seen more of the world, and had 
better opportunities than many of them have 
had. You are fresh from the society of 
Edinburgh, we shall expect you to bring 
them up to your level, not to place yourself 
on theirs. Have you attended the Edin- 
burgh classes ?” 

This speech was highly grateful to Mrs. 
Duncan, who had feared lest Clarice should 
be ostracized for her superiority, and not 
rightly appreciated by her chance acquaint- 
ance, so she answered for her, “Oh yes, 
my daughter attended the classes for long 
after she left school. Indeed, she would 
rather have missed a ball than a lecture any 
time, her passion for study was so strong.” 
This sounded very like advertising her for 
a tuition or something of the kind, but Miss 
Threlkeld asked her quite indifferently what 
subjects she went in for. 

‘English literature, natural science, and 
other kindred subjects,” said Clarice, lightly. 
“I did not make the best use of my advan- 
tages, I assure you, Miss ‘Threlkeld. I only 
acquired a smattering generally. To have 
gone deep, I ought to have concentrated 
more.” 

“T should not think that was necessary, 
unless your doing so was objective. It is 
well, as you say, to have a smattering gene- 
rally, and life is so short, and the time 
apportioned to research in ordinary lives so 
small, that it is not possible to be both deep 
and universal. Of the two I prefer the 
latter. Itis well to have one’s eyes opened 
a little, and one’s latent powers roused into 
action.” 

“ There will be little to do in Seabright, 
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I am afraid. One must be thrown very 
much on one’s own resources, for even the 
church is depressing.” 

“Tt has been so now for many years, and 
will as long as encumbered with the present 
incumbent. I belong to the chapel on the 
hill, and am therefore not much affected by 
it; but I can imagine how bitter must your 
disappointment have been at such excep- 
tional barrenness.” 

“ The chapel on the hill is the one Trotter 
has taken up with; on her recommendation 
I should like to try the pasturage, but 
mamma will not hear of it. Mamma is of 
the church, churchy; she cannot tolerate 
an ungowned, uncassocked divine, nor believe 
in the acceptability of gospel teaching from 
unordained lips, whose speech betray their 
class and shire.” 

“No, for we have to get used to these 
things, but we’re all homely people here, 
with sense too unrefined to be easily offended. 
I get many a rich treat and heart-warming 
from old Beckwith the collier’s simple glow- 
ing talk, which is real eloquence inits way, 
and has always plenty of sound sense in it ; 
but I have been nurtured and reared a 
disciple of Wesley. I cannot expect others 
therefore to feel as I do, who have been 
bred among different associations.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mrs. Duncan. 

“Yet I fancy if I were admitted my novitiate 
would be a short one,” said Clarice, kindling 
up. Why, I was groping my way distressfully 
in the darkness till my maid helped me into 
the light, and the sermon that really brought 
me to the grand ultimatum was preached from 
a cart in the streets by an engine-driver.” 

Miss Threlkeld looked at her with intense 
interest ; but seeing her confused at her own 
confession, and Mrs. Duncan somewhat 
painfully agitated, she said, ‘‘ Let me invite 
you as a visitor to the little chapel on Sunday 
evening, only asa visitor. I should scorn 
to act as a decoy bird, but you are starving 
where you are, and a minister will officiate, 
whom you will very much like to hear. I 
wish I could say, ‘Come with us altogether ;’ 
but if you have an objection to lay preach- 
ing, here we have a great deal of it. It is 
unavoidable until we can support another 
minister, and the time for that is not, I 
believe, far distant.” 

Mrs. Duncan accepted the invitation for 
Sunday evening, saying as she did so that 
they would not be true to their colours to 
miss the morning service at church. 

“ We shall, as you say, Miss Threlkeld, be 


at the church to which we belong, then, my 
friends belonging to the Presbyterians, I shall 
feel more at home with them. Besides 
which I should wish to consider their feel- 
ings in the matter.” 

“TI dare say you could not do better. 
Seabright is essentially Presbyterian, the 
United and Free Churches both flourishing, 
in connection with each excellent Bible 
classes and a good school. Mr. Maclean 
is greatly beloved and fairly popular. Then, 
if you like intellectual and thoughtful preach- 
ing, you will find that from Sunday to Sunday 
that in Dr. Routh’s church is well sustained. 
Dr. Routh is an intimate friend of mine; 
he often comes in, and would sometimes get 
into argument, but I keep him at bay. He 
is too high in his decrees for me, and [I tell 
him we must agree to differ, and not dispute 
about them; for I do not choose to be silenced 
where I cannot be convinced.” 

“T should think,” said Clarice, “ you might 
prove his equal.” 

“ He would never forgive me if I did ; but 
I would not draw alance with such an 
antagonist.” 

“ There is nothing I enjoy more than to 
hear two clever people argue,” said Mrs. 
Duncan placidly, and quite innocent of any 
intentional compliment; “but I extremely 
dislike argument myself.” 

“Tt is intolerable when it is exercised for 
its own sake,” said Miss Threlkeld emphati- 
cally. 

The manner of the three ladies at parting 
was not characterized by any show of affa- 
bility or warmth, but Clarice felt in the 
depths of her heart that she had found a 
friend, and perhaps she was too much dis- 
posed to imagine that the monopoly of moral 
excellence and strength was to be found in 
the class that Miss Threlkeld represents. 

“What lessons of life I have learned 
lately!” she thought; “what gems I have 
found beneath the surface! Why, at one 
time, if chance had thrown me in Miss 
Threlkeld’s way, I should have been at a loss 
what to talk about to her ; I should have 
imagined her living in such a very narrow 
world ; and nowI believe that her sphere of 
thought is enlarged beyond mine propor- 
tionately with her years, and I may cultivate 
an intercourse with her, the chief benefit of 
which will be to myself,” 

She sat alone in her room, when the grey 
shadows of the evening were falling, and she 
thought how cold and unenthralling had 
friendship looked in her heart’s secret temple 





only visitors, for if we cannot ultimately settle 


when love had set up its image there; but 
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now, having banished that, she was, after 
her bitter weeping, turning anew to the 
forsaken friendship. And _ gradually the 
light was being let in to show her what a 
divine thing it was, and the grave sweetness of 
its face. 

And now some passionate young heart may 
intolerantly ask, ‘‘Hadshe then overcome 
the pain of her inexorable sacrifice? Had 
she forgotten him who was so constant to 
her?” 

No, truly she had not, it remained with her 
as aburied sorrow, over whose grave many 
a silent memory wept; and there were times 
when she could not cherish it even thus; 
when the sense of it came torrent-like over 
her, and she had to hide herself and weep 
and pray till the agony should be overpast. 

And such a season had she all to herself 
this evening, keeping resolutely out of her 
mother’s way ; but for all its anguish she 
remained in submission and trust, a victor 
still, and perhaps a leaflet from an early 
muse may fairly trace, in an imaginary 
sketch, her emotions, for ‘‘ He fashioneth 
their hearts alike.” 


“ She sat looking out in the twilight, 
With its tender clouds of grey, 

With its falling dews and gathering mists, 
And silence that mourned the day. 


** But her eyes that looked in the greyness 
Saw a tempestuous main, 
And drifting clouds and a drifting ship 


That strove with the winds in vain. 


* For her soul like a waif had wandered, 
Like a waif and weeping sore, 

Till its weary wings it folded 
On Galilee’s lone shore. 


** And it heard ’mid the wail of anguish, 
Words fall like a healing balm, 

And the waters ceased, the winds obeyed, 
And lo a hallowing calm ! 


“ So it winged its way with rapture 
Swift back to its drooping mate, 

And a thrill of joy reassured her, 
And brightened her mystic fate. 


““¢ Thou hast brought me the branch of olive, 
Like Noah’s fair dove,’ she said, 

‘And my faith wakes up to the music, 
“Tt is I, be not afraid.” 


‘*¢ Appear, O Divine, in my darkness, 
And my feet shall tread the wave, 
The yielding floor shall upbear me 
If Thou, Lord, art near to save. 


“« Awake, O Divine, in my nature, 

Thou hast slumbered there too long, 
But my heart cries out for redemption, 
Cries out for a happier song.’ 





‘¢ She looked up, and lo! above her, 
Lo! above her and afar, 

The Divine arose, and she knew Him, 
It was Christ, the Morning Star. 


‘Then so ardent grew the yearning, 
That she rose and followed on, 

Tillshe hailed the dayspring’s dawning, 
And the shadows were all gone. 


* And so must she follow, nor weary 
Till on the Myrrh hill-side, 

On the mountain of Frankincense, 
The Bridegroom greets the bride. 

*€ She looks not back on the hopes decayed, 
She looks not back on the wreck, 
Dwindled in air, and her favourite toys 
Are flung as chains from her neck. 


‘** Girl dreamer, that offerest incense, 

Kneeling to gods of clay! ; 

Oh, where are thy thoughts of a Saviour ? 
Why wilt thou wander away ? 


* Seek jewels of grace of a Bridegroom 
Eternal, and loving, and kind ; 


Let Him have thy warmest espousals, 
So fulness indeed shalt thou fin 


Mrs. Haste received a lively summary of 


first impressions. In reply thereto, she ban- 
tered Clarice for the relief portrait of the 
spinster lady, telling hcr that it was well a 
bonnie lassie like herself could be content 
with being what she undoubtedly was, a 
favourite with old women— 

The old women who, like young girls, are 
those who liked flowers and sage-birds and 
sunbeams, in their youth. 

They cling to what is beautiful and buoy- 
ant and bright, unconscious of it. The 
elastic step, the ringing laugh, is not painful 
to them by contrast. 

Oh no; they feel thankful that the world 
is not all growing old with them, but is con- 
stantly witnessing the renewal of youth, and 
grouping winter and spring, the blossoming 
almond tree and the fresh glowing rose bush. 

It is good to have the friendship of old 
women. 

We have poets enough to celebrate the 
praises of youth, but we want more to chant 
the loveliness of honourable ripe old age,— 
Christiana on the river’s brink, awaiting 
her summons, and gathering around her her 
children and her children’s children. 

Good example is not so contagious as bad ; 
but our heroine was moved to industry with 
those long flexible, delicate fingers of hers, 
by witnessing the activity of other feminine 
digits, as well as by the anxiety to furnish 
some of her kind friends with proof that 
certain Celicate tokens of grateful regard were 
indeed a labour of love. 
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‘“‘Mrs. Haste must be remembered first,” 
she said to her mamma, “but I shall send 
Mrs. Grey’s at the same time. I think of all 
I have done they will like the crosses best.” 

“But is it not a pity, think you, to pre- 
sent them with the same?” 

“ They will not suspect me in this line of 
barrenness of resource ; however, I can make 
a difference. Drape the one cross in the 
white waxen vine or ivy leaves, and adorn 
the other with the painted passion flower. I 
shall send the first to Mrs. Grey as the more 
chaste, the other to Mrs. Haste as the more 
florid, if I may employ such a term; then 
both tastes will be met.” 

** As you will, Clarice. 
for your aunt?” 

“A basket of fruit, if you think she would | 
like it.” 

** A vase of flowers would be a present of| 
more value, because there is more skill in it.’’ | 

“Then we must select a pretty group.| 
We can choose the flowers while the crosses 
are In progress.” | 

Wooden crosses were to order, a frame-| 
work for the flaky wax leaf ; the little crosses | 
stood on semicircular steps, which were| 
chastely embellished after they had been 
covered with the layers of white wax. Any} 
one uninitiated in the art might have 
wondered what witchery Clarice brought to| 
bear on the frail material in which she} 
wrought, to produce effects so exquisite. 


What shall you do 


| 


“What a pity! But you must learn, Clarice, 
and you will with a little practice. You 
might have been as clever as the best of 
us by this time had you but been put to 
it.” 

“ Oh, aunt, I am a hopeless case, be sure 
of it. I am too old to begin my education 
afresh.” 

“Never too old to learn,” said the lady, 
sententiously, for she took everything Clarice 
said literally and in earnest. “It would 
be advantageous to you to be upon the 
‘Dorcas,’ you would have plenty of plain 
sewing then.” 

“ And amuse with my blunders a circle 
of exemplary Lucretias and their pattern 
| daughters !” 

“Oh no! for I would take you under 
my wing. Between us we could cover up all 
the deficiencies,” 

“Thank you, aunt.” 

“ Well, those crosses are lovely ;” and she 
feasted her eyes upon them with growing 
admiration. 

The exquisite purity of the white moulding, 
the tremulous ivy spray, must have enthralled 
any admirer of the refined and chaste. Its 
companion, entwined with the glorious pas- 
sion-flower, was zesthetically if not artistically 
beneath it ; but it was very beautiful, and had 
the strongest recommendation to the taste of 
the visitor. 

“T don’t believe in 





” 


crosses,” she said, 





She looked thoroughly in earnest over it, and| “they are Popish, and High Church ; but I 
she regarded the tender sprays of her creation | don’t know that even Dr. Routh could have 
with the affection of a true artist. |the heart to say anything against these. 





They were finished, and only needed| 

putting in their respective glass shades, and| 
then most carefully and tenderly packing | 
for transmission over the Border, when Mrs. | 
Archer came in with her usual air of neigh-| 
bourly solicitude. She stopped short of her| 
salutation of Clarice to examine and admire 
her work. “ Well,” she said at last, drawing 
her breath as if it had been suspended, 
“there’sno one can say but you have some 
brains in your finger-ends. Miss Threlkeld 
says that some young ladies have all their 
brains there, and the best place for them if 
they are not overstocked; however, if you 
do that you can do anything, though I dare 
say you have never experimented on what 
is useful, and would be guite at a loss if 
you had to cut out a shirt.” 
*“*T never did such a thing in my life,” 
said Clarice, with a comical look of dismay. 
** The hemming of a pocket handkerchief is the 
chief of my exploits in the plain sewing 
line.” 





He reproved some of the girls for wearing 
them in their ear-drops and negligées, telling 
them that he did not like to meet with walk- 
ing Golgothas ; but if he said anything against 
these, I declare he would deserve a heavy one 
putting on his back for his prejudice.” ‘ 

“His principles are not worth much if 
they are not beauty-proof,” said Clarice. 
“ These have to go to Edinburgh, and I wish 
I may make them shaking-proof.” 

“ You must let me help you pack them. 
Has Miss Threlkeld seen them ?” 

“Do you think she would care to see them?” 

“ Let me try her.” 

“No, stay here with mamma, I will bring 
her myself.” She went for Miss Threlkeld, 
and in a quiet way that lady said all for the 
crosses that could be expected of her, ap- 
proving them chiefly for their artistic merit. 
Her preference was opposed .to Mrs. 
Archer’s, who thought that nothing further 
was needed to convict her of positive bad 
taste. Neither the artist nor her mother 
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hazarded any opinion, buta few days after Mrs. 
Archer was delighted at having her choice con- 
veyed to her own drawing-room, and notwith- 
standing her doubts of Dr. Routh, she could 
not resist the satisfaction to her vanity in 
showing itto him when he happened to call 
on her. 

His face darkened. This thing was hereti- 
cal. He recognised in it the very genius of 
Puseyism and proselytism. 

“The cross,” he said, in tones of scorn, 
“ glorified with passion-flowers, set up among 
the gimcracks of a drawing-room, in the 
house of one of ourmembers! What ever, 
madam, shall we come tonext? Why don’t 
you light two tapers before it, place a de- 
votional chair near the stand, and ask it to 
assist your devotions? ”’ 

“Now, Dr. Routh, you are too bad.” 

“This niece of yours, then, is High 
Church ?” 

“‘ High Church, sir ! Why, I believe in her 
religion, she is more like the Wesleyans,” 

“Nay, the Wesleyans would teach her 
better than that, for all their ¢oquetting with 
the Establishment. She is a dangerous girl 
—very.” 

“You don’t mean it; if you did I should 
take fire.” 

“Not mean it! Maggie, turn away your 
eyes from examining that crudity of sym- 
bolism. Sit with your back to it. Oh, admire 
it, do you? You are always admiring what 
you ought to detest, and vice versa.” 

“Sign of my unregenerated nature,” said 
Maggie, demurely, but very sotto voce. 

Dr. Routh did not hear her, and it was 
very well he did not. He only knew from 
experience that some speech with a lurking 
malice in it had escaped her, and Mrs. Archer 
exclaimed,— 

“ But seriously, Dr. Routh, you must not 
prejudge Miss Duncan. She is as clever as 
she is beautiful, and I hope ere long she will 
‘cast in her lot with us.’” 

“Wish her good morrow. We will teach 
her to employ her time better than by making 
the toys of the Puseyites.” 

“It must be a great change for her and her 
mamma living here, considering what they 
have been used to, and the company they 
used to keep,” said the good lady, anxious to 
impress her minister with the aristocratic 
precedents of her husband’s relatives. “I 
am surprised they take to it as kindly as they 
do ; they seem very well contented.” 

*‘ It is the truest philosophy, Mrs. Archer. 
God grant they have learned it of St. Paul, 


regard ourselves in the universe as middle 
links of a chain, connected with an infinite 
multitude of beings better off than ourselves, 
and an infinite multitude of beings worse.” 

‘Shall you give Mrs. Duncan a call?” 

“No; I might be suspected of sheep- 
stealing, if indeed their pastor is not too 
sleepy to be suspicious. Why doesn’t he get 
a watch-dog? not enough paid in the fleece, 
I suppose.” 

Dr. Routh in Mrs. Archer’s society, and 
the same gentleman in Miss Threlkeld’s, 
represented two classes of character. Not 
that his mental and moral anatomy was by 
any means flexible, few more inelastic ; but 
he was not wont to serve every one with the 
same dish, and he was apt to cover a little 
native scornfulness with a very slight affecta- 
tion of banter. 

Dr. Routh was the very man to look well 
in an oil painting, especially as a full length 
portrait, had he been taken in his Geneva 
gown. 

He was unmistakably a Scotchman ; well 
developed, square-shouldered, square-headed, 
and keen-eyed. He had blue-black hair; 
grey eyes, deep set under shaggy brows ; 
rather high colour, and a thin, resolute 
mouth. 

He had taken his degree as doctor from 
the University of St. Andrew’s ; but not, let 
it in fairness be spoken, when that university 
was selling its honours. He was a man sure 
to inspire respect and fear rather than love. 

He was often accompanied on his walks 
and visits by a maiden, who appeared to be 
almost painfully under restraint from the 
former sentiment, and in whose shy but mis- 
chievous eye might be read a longing to 
perpetrate some impertinence, if only such 
could pass with impunity. 

Maggie Lawton was his step-daughter, and 
a living witness to the inefficiency of some 
of his theories of education in individual 
instances. 

Deacon Milner opined that she was his 
thorn in the flesh. Maggie insinuated huskily 
that she was not one of the elect ; and Dr. 
Routh’s opinion was that her character was 
too surely formed when he assumed the 
paternal relationship. She was then nine 
years old, and had vivid recollections of the 
gay young father who treated her like a play- 
thing, and lost his life in hunting. 

She was the feminine transcript of him, 
and therefore predestined to the tastes and 
restless impulses after interdicted pleasures 
which made her life at present unsatisfactory. 





and not of the Stoics. We may all of us 


In his ministerial capacity Dr. Routh 
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the tender pastor was not his ré/e. 


gularly effective. 


result was the same? 


and manners, with zeal for the public weal. 





thought and feeling, thriftiness, and plain 





qualities he was hard. Inflexibly conscien- 
tious, what Euclid calls a four-square man, 
he could not tolerate in others the slightest 
deviation from the straight line of duty, and 
his reproofs were of the most stimulating and 
rousing character. The plaister he would 
apply to the wounded conscience was mor- 
dant as cantharides, and he believed in the 
hand of reconciliation being extended only 
after the offender had lain in the dust. 

His visits to Miss Threlkeld were friendly, 
not pastoral ; she did not belong to his flock. 
In the afternoon of the day that he called at 
Mrs. Archer’s he went to see her, taking 
with him the last number of the Edinburgh 
Quarterly Review. 

“A very good bill of fare this time,” he 
said, recapitulating the contents. 

“A treat I have been looking forward to 
for a week,” was the answer. 

“There’s a certain article, ably written, 
wants quite as ably answering ; but I shall 
not indicate it, I know your opinions will be 
in sympathy with the writer’s.” 

“T have three biographical works in hand 
now, of most distinctive character. It seems 
rather odd having them all in mind at once, 
but somehow I began them at the same time, 
and while one has been reserved for Sabbath 
| reading, the other two have chased each other 
through my leisure hours during the week.” 

“Are they biographies that would 
interest me?” 








combined much of the rigid disciplinarian 
with the faithful and talented preacher, but 


His ecclesiastical administration was sin- 
If not benevolent from 
natural kind-heartedness, he was from Chris- 
tian principle, and what mattered it if the 

He respected in the rich simplicity of life 


In the poor he encouraged independence of 


respectability. Yet with all these sterling 


it is harrowing. It makes one feel sore of 
heart and melancholy. Adelaide Newton’s 
and Eliza Hessel’s were comparatively like a 
quiet, untroubled stream; the former, indeed, 
was very much afflicted, but her position 
raised her above care, and her enforced 
solitude provided the best opportunity for 
the religious contemplation and study of the 
Word which was her delight. Her discovery 
of hidden meanings implies much subtlety 
of thought and delicate perception. Alto- 
gether it is a lovely portraiture both of sanc- 
tified talent and sanctified affliction.” 

“One of the Church of England’s elect 
ladies, I presume.” 

“Miss Hessel’s is also a religious biography, 
but of a very different type. It is at the same 
time less simple and less elevated.” 

** My eye caught:a statement to the effect 
that the ‘emotional side of her nature’ 
had been appealed to. Why couldn’t she 
say that her feelings were touched ? Was she 
one of your great lights, or distinguished in 
any way?” 

“No; it is a useful book to put in the 
hands of young people, and the lesson of it 
is—self-improvement as a duty; but the 
subject is a little self-centred, and I doubt 
so much can be fairly claimed for her as there 
is an attempt to claim. She lacks origi- 
nality, but she has a craving mind, fine tastes, 
and a remarkable power of assimilation. 
She is an intellectual, reading girl, with a 
faculty for criticism. I have very much en- 
joyed her letters, and should have enjoyed 
them more had they been more free and easy 
in their style.” 

“Like the letters of a Sevigné. When 
you have read the book let Maggie have 
it; it may do her good. The only fear is 
that she will not have much sympathy with 

2 

“ She would revel in Miss Bronté’s. I think 

I can hear Maggie say, ‘ Poor thing,’ with 

a genuine wish that she could have looked in 

upon her in her solitary evenings, to divert 

her mind from the memories that haunted it. 




















“Tn a casual way, perhaps.” She handed 
him the books. They were biographies of 
women of strangely dissimilar character and 
strangely dissimilar lives. 

He turned over a few pages of each with 











the quick discursive discrimination of a 
reviewer. 

“Well, Miss Threlkeld, your opinion? I 
have not read any of them, though the fame 
of this has gone wide.” 

He spoke of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Char- 
lotte Bronté. 


That soul was a fiery particle, struggling for 
life in an atmosphere that might have extin- 
guished the flame in asafetylamp.” ~ 
“She had some very uncommon sisters, 
had she not ?” 

“Yes: they were a little family of poets, 
with no healthy outlet for their vivid imagi- 
nations. Therefore each mind preyed upon 
itself and its sorrows till the health was un- 
dermined, and they prematurely sank into the 
grave.” 





“Tt isa remarkable life, but the interest of 


‘Moral suicide! I should not like Maggie 
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to read it; it would make her morbid. I 
will lend you a review of a pretty little 
piece of Catholic biography, Mademoiselle 


Guérin’s. She seems to have been a kind of 


Emma Tatham. Of course these things are 

not much in my line, I only quote Mrs. 

Routh’s opinion. Now to turn to the lives 

that are not yet removed from our con- 
tact, what do you think of your new neigh- 
bours?” 

“I think them quite an acquisition, but 
no one seems in a hurry to call upon 
them.” 

“Would the young lady be a desirable 
acquaintance for Maggie, or will Maggie not 
be enough of a blue for her? ”’ 

“I think the two might get on together 
very well. Miss Duncan is very dull here 
and wants amusement.” 

“ If she is high flown and fanciful I should 
forbid much intimacy.” 

“Allowances have to be made for her 
altered fortunes, Dr. Routh ; I find her very 
simple-hearted, and sincerely desirous of 
adapting herself to her new surroundings. 
She gives me the impression of a high spirit ; 
but she has been chastened and mellowed 
by sad experiences.” 

“If grace has not aided the experience, 
the natural effects of trouble, which are 
depressing and humbling, are not worth 
much.” 

“T should never dream of questioning 
what is patent.” 

“IT sawa piece of waxwork of her con- 
fectionery at her aunt’s. I knew directly 
that there was witchcraft in her finger 
ends.” 

“Do not condemn her because she deals 
in the symbol. She has the true cross set up 
in her heart. 

* You feel sure of that?” 

“T do.” 

“And you know the ring of the genuine 
metal, your testimony in her favour is conclu- 
sive. I can’t trust myself to ask some 
people their opinion of young ladies. I 
don’t want a list of accomplishments or 
of unexceptionable precedents. I want to 
get at the real thing, and know what the 
cake is like bereaved of its ornaments, What 
are you going to give mein pledge for the 
quarterly ?” 

And then the conversation took again 
a literary turn, but we need not give its 
particulars, as we have reported sufficient to 
give our readers an insight into the character 
of Dr, Routh’s intercourse with the quaint 


CHAPTER XXIX.—SPIRITUAL GIPSYING, 


‘But to make good th’ assertion, 
Thou say’st th’ are really all one, 
If so, not worst ; for ifth’ are zdemz, 
Why then ¢antunidem dat tandidem ; 
For if they are the same, by course 
Neither is better, neither worse.” 
Hudibras. 
CLARICE was not without the hope that 
when the invitation to the little chapel on 
the hill should be responded to her mamma 
might be sufficiently prepossessed with the 
services and ministrations to divest herself of 
her prejudices, and make it her Ararat of 
rest from the dreary waste on which she had 
journeyed so long. 
Anything would be be'ter than that dis- 
mal church with its dismal pastor, yet let her 
not be suspected of alienation of heart and 
sympathy because of this temporary weari- 
ness. No; she was loyal, and she remained 
loyal in her attachment to the goodly tree, 
of which this was only a dried and withered 
branch. She longed for the time and prayed 
for it when this disconsolate daughter of 
Zion should “shake herself from the dust,” 
and “ put on her beautiful garments ;” but 
she did not feel called upon to sit in the 
dust likewise when “a feast of fat things” 
was at hand, and while the Spirit and the 
bride cried, “ Come.” 
They went with Miss Threlkeld, and found 
the little chapel already filled. The build- 
ing was not in the style of modern Dissenting 
chapels ; it was like the old meeting-house, 
athree-sided gallery, close pewed centre, and 
a single pulpit, beneath which was a singing- 
pew. 
A precentor sat under the pew, who 
looked as dignified as a high sheriff ; round 
him the youths and maidens who formed the 
choir. There was no musical instrument, 
and the singing, with its grace notes, antici- 
pated notes and turns, approached more to 
the erratic ornate than to the severely simple; 
but it was hearty, spontaneous, and in excel- 
lent time. As the whole congregation sang, 
with devotion and prayer in their voices,— 
*©O Thou who camest from above, 
The pure celestial fire to impart, 
Kindle a frame of sacred love 
On the mean altar of my heart. 


“ There let it to Thy glory burn, 
With inextinguishable blaze ; 
And trembling to its source return 
In humble prayer and fervent praise,” 
Clarice felt that the poetry of spiritual aspi- 
ration was here if there was none in the 





but highly intelligent Miss i Threlkeld. 





external worship. 
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As for the preacher, who was so very sure 
to please them, he did not answer to the idea 
of a pulpit orator at all: he looked at the 
commencement as if he would hardly have 
strength to get through the service, 

He was transparently fair, with young- 
looking light hair, making an aureole to the 
high, sensitive temples, that bespoke at once 


| a nervous temperament; his voice was small, 


though sweet ; and “passing away” seemed 
to be the signet seal on lip and brow. 
“Poor thing, he is too far gone for preach- 
ing,” whispered Mrs. Duncan, and her mind 
ran on every possible form of consumption, 
while Clarice thought that the voice was of 
one not “ crying from the wilderness,” but 
from the borders of the spirit iand, and she 
waited for him through the preliminary part 
of the service with intensified interest. 
Seabright was not an Athens, she re- 
membered, and she wondered in listening to 
him that, apart from the spirituality which 
is God’s gift, a mind so cultured, refined, and 
imaginative should be bestowing its treasures 
upon a congregation for the most part irre- 


| sponsive. 


Then she remembered that he only took 
the duty at Seabright occasionally, changing 
withthe circuit minister once in six weeks,and 
that he belonged to another sphere of labour 

He had neither a rapid flow of words at 
his command, nor the glowing enthusiasm of 
the impassioned orator ; but the workings of 
his mind resembled the delicate tracery of 
the boughs of the ash and alder when the 
leaves are stripped away, and the scattered 
pearls of imagination that adorned the whole 
discourse were like the pearls shaken from 
the rain-laden spray when disturbed by a 
slight gust of wind. 

‘“* Man walketh altogether in a vain show” 
was his text, and from it he preached the 
mutability of all earthly things. 

On the obligation man is under to yield 
up his breath he was singularly impressive, 
dwelling on the bitterness and weariness of 
life ; its disquietude, cares, and the contrast 
of its sweetness, its brightness, the light 
suited to the eye, the sound to the ear, 
and all that a beneficent nature provides 
to exhilarate even the bounding pulses of 
youth, and rejoice with the sense of deing. 
But amid it all, even to the heart of the 
youngest the solemn monitor must whisper 
the premonition of a final farewell. 


** Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver ; 
No more by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever. 





** A thousand suns shall stream on thee, 
A thousand moons shall quiver, 
And there by thee shall hum the bee 
For ever and for ever. 


“ And there shall sigh thine alder tree, 
And there thine aspen shiver ; 
But not by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever.” 


Allthe beautiful scenes Clarice had of late 
been in passed panorama-like before her 
vivid imagination; and with them all was 
associated the thought of that father whose 
once free and elastic step would no more 
roam amid the dear delights of nature. A 
few more years, and hers too would be still as 
his ; but it was no dark picture, the preacher 
did not allow it to be that, for not death, but 
life and immortality are brought to light 
by the gospel ; and he raised the mind of 
his audience to the Apocalyptic glories which 
can only be presented in part. 

A heaven of fulness, expansion, and un- 
ceasing spiritual and intellectual activities he 
invited them to, and not a mere 

‘* Place where crystal streams flow down o’er 
sands of gold.” 

Quietly as his discourse was delivered, he 
appeared wearied at the end of it. Clarice 
left the little chapel, longing to renew the 
sacred festival in which she had participated, 
and having reached with the foot of the hill 
her own modest tenement, she took Miss 
Threlkeld’s hands between both of hers and 
testified her thankfulness by a hearty pressure. 

Miss Threlkeld more than ever commiser- 
ated her hard fate in having to attend not 
the Church, but such a church as represented 
the Establishment in Seabright. 

“Did you enjoy the service to-night, 
mamma?” Clarice asked, with some anxiety, 
as they sat at supper. 

“Yes; an all alive chapel is better than a 
church half dead, I admit, and we were 
fortunate in having so superior a minister ; 
but, my dear, I could hardly follow his ser- 
mon for thinking how delicate he looked, 
and how probable it was he would soon 
have to say Tennyson’s ‘ Farewell’ for himself.” 

“J had the same impression, but Miss 
Threlkeld has dissipated it. Did you not 
hear her tell me that he was constitutionally 
delicate, but quite likely for life ?” 

“Ts he married ?” 

“© Yes, and has children.” 

“Dear me! how anxious he must feel 
about them! he ought to be very careful. 
I wonder if he wears a respirator? The air 
here is heavy, and altogether too strong for 
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nim. 
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You would like to prescribe for him 
and take care of him, would you not, 
mamma ?” 

“Yes, my dear; I never see such people 
without desiring to give them a thorough 
taking in hand.” 

“If he has a good wife and a mother, no 
doubt he gets it. The sermon to-night was 
peculiarly adapted to us.”’ 

“Yes; and there are a great many to 
whom it would apply.” 

Trotter entered more into her young lady’s 
feelings than her mamma was capable of 
doing. 

Clarice was often thankful to have her to 
fall back upon. On Sunday evenings Trotter 
invariably found her way to her bedroom, 
and let down the coil of hair and brushed it, 
as if her old offices had never been inter- 
rupted. 

“Trotter, you may think it a superfluous 
question, but are you perfectly happy with 
us in your new position, and all that it in- 
volves ?” 

“‘T am satisfied, well satisfied ; and what 
can I desire more ?” 

“No, I am glad to hear you say that ; and 
though I don’t keep the even tenor of my 
way as you do, yet on the whole I feel 
satisfied.” 

“We have weathered a very terrible 
storm,” said Trotter, “and now we have put 
into a very quiet haven.” 

“We! yes, you may well say ‘we.’ We 
have been together in a fearful tempest, and 
now are left to recover ourselves and take 
breath. How that fact links us to each other! 
How little of my life have you been as- 
sociated with! but how unnatural it would 
seem to me now not to have your friend- 
ship again, looking beautiful in the temple 
whence love was banished !” 

Now by an amount of special pleading. 
such as spoiled children only dare to persist 
in, Clarice gained a point with her mamma, 
that was certainly conceded unwillingly. 

Miss Threlkeld was taken by surprise the 
next Sunday evening when her new friends 
installed themselves in her pew, the one 
looking radiantly expectant, the other calmly 
resigned. 

Miss Threlkeld's grim physiognomy said 
as plainly as a Yankee’s, “Guess you'll be 
disappointed.” 

The congregation was small, not because 
“it was a local,” for they were pretty well used 
to the lay preaching element in Seabright, but 
because it was the poorest local on the plan, 
“as dry a stick as could ever have thrust itself 





” 


among the green rods of Aaron.” Clarice was 
much punished for her pertinacity. She dared 
not look in her mother’s face as a long, unsa- 
voury, ungrammatical, but perfectly orthodox 
discourse was winding its slow length ; but she 
understood that evening what else she might 
have taken much longer to learn, that hetero- 
doxy is the only sin that cannot be forgiven in 
a Methodist pulpit. Not that in such a form of 
church government Methodism can be held 
responsible for all the sins against good taste 
that are committed in her, but she has mucli 
to bear from the “ weaker brethren.”’ Well, 
superfine good taste must have been offended 
on the day of Pentecost to bring the absurd 
accusation, “These men are full of new 
wine,” at the third hour of the day. 

Clarice looked the picture of vexation, 
and tried not to look it ; but she felt that in 
dragging her mamma thither that evening 
she had defeated her own object, and so she 
had. 

“T hope you have had enough,” said her 
mamma on her return home. 

“ Oh, mamma, balance this evening's ser- 
vice with last.” 

“It is only fair so to do; but I would 
prefer a church that does not present such 
violent contrasts.” 

“Miss Threlkeld says there are lay 
preachers as scholarly and talented as the 
ordained ministers.” 

“ Possibly ; but, my dear, we will run no 
more risks. You cannot settle at the church, 
and, indeed, I have had enough; so we will 
go to Dr. Routh’s, and there I trust you will 
be happier.” 

“ The dove found no rest for the sole of her 
foot,” thought the young lady ; but she offered 
no word of remonstrance. The church was 
too cold a roost, and the little chapel on the 
hill too uncertain a cote; so nothing remained 
for her but to flee to Dr. Routh’s windows 
and see if she could find shelter there. 
From what we have said of Dr. Routh the 
character of his preaching may well be 
imagined. 

“I knew thee that thou wert an austere 
man,” might his hearers have said, like the dis- 
consolate hider of the one talent ; but, severe 
as he was, he was never dry. He was adeep 
thinker, a close student of the Word, bringing 
ever out of the treasury things new and old, 
searching in application and rousing in 
appeal. 

A chance auditor was apt to feel very 
much awakened to a sense of unfaithfulness 
in duty and feebleness of spiritual health 
under his discourse, and looking round would 
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wonder that all the other members of the 
congregation were listening with such placid 
attention. 

Not the heart, but the conscience was the 
target at which he aimed, and no doubt but 
that even an enlightened conscience may 
become bullet-proof in time. For he put 
before his hearers an ideal which should 
unite the contemplativeness of a trappist, the 
self-renunciation of a St. Francis, the zeal of 
a Knox, with the benevolent simplicity and 
liberality of sentiment of a modern Chal- 
mers. He urged them to the cultivation 
of the intellect as well as good works 
and heart worship. In dignified tones he 
scourged them for coming below his exalted 
standard, yet they bore the castigation 
without wincing, or even volunteering a 
word of self-excuse or of remonstrance. 

Perhaps it was from the consciousness 
that it is easier to preach than to practise. 

Mrs. Archer would not feel much self- 
condemnation, because when sternly admo- 
nished toset her “ aftections on things above,” 
she fervently sighed, “Ah yes ; Lord, help 
me!” and then wondered if the dinner would 
be spoiled this Sunday as it was last, and 
if that stupid girl would ever know how to 
boil a few vegetables ; neither would Deacon 
Milner feel as abashed as he ought, because 
he was just bemoaning his haste to sell 
that bit of land, when now, ground-rent 
having risen so much, he might at least have 
got forty pounds more for it. 

Nothing could have presented a sharper 
contrast to the preaching with which Clarice 
had of late been so captivated than Dr. 
Routh’s; but such is the flexibility of mind 
and taste, that we may take delight in a 
variety of styles, even as the eye that has 
been revelling in some soft sylvan scene is 
startled suddenly by transition into the 
abrupt and picturesque, und soon feels an 
equal delight. 

“T think it will be impossible to go to sleep 
under such a minister as this,” she thought. 
“One would like something mellower and 
sweeter, but perhaps we are too fond of lull- 
ing words, and more desirous of comfort than 
of warning. So were not the rugged Reformers 
and the Covenanters.” 

It may be much safer and better for us to 
be sharpened up to our moral and religious 
obligations, and to have our wounds 
probed, than to have the flattering unction 
laid to our souls that we have no longer 
any need to fear, and may make ourselves 
quite easy, because the Lord knows we are 
poor short-coming creatures, and will bear with 


all our deficiencies, since nothing better is to 
be expected.” 

So Clarice put her mind in an attitude 
of the most deferential submission to her 
new pastor, and, like all sincere spirits anxious 
for the right, was ready to invite the worst 
rather than to deprecate it. 

She could not help acknowledging that 
“Speak ye comfortably unto My people” 
had not been Dr. Routh’s apostolical com- 
mission. 

Little Trotter playing truant from her own 
chapel one evening, in obedience to a wish 
of her young mistress, said that Dr. Routh 
was akind of St. James, grand and stately, 
and like a scholar, laying down the law, too, 
in a way of his own. 

The comparison held in Clarice’s imagina- 
tion ever after. 

True to his fear of showing unseemly haste, 
Dr. Routh held himself aloof from the stran- 
gers until, for three successive Sundays, he 
had seen them among his congregation ; then 
he called upon them in company with his 
good lady. She was a gentle, fair creature, 
with a beautiful forehead and eyes, and a very 
sweet expression, confiding, but a little 
timid. 

Perhaps she was under the delusion that 
she ought to shine only with a reflected light, 
and must look into her husband’s face to 
procure it; for thither her eyes invariably 
wandered ere ever she hazarded an opinion 
or responded toa sentiment. 

She was his echo, giving forth sound only 
by vibration, pronouncing words only that 
had been caught up, and, echo-like, feebler 
than the original. But if an imitator, she 
adored her model, and had mind and intelli- 
gence enough to have possessed a more pro- 
nounced individuality, had she been mated 
with a man of softer mould. 

Clarice was less at home with Dr. Routh 
than with most people, from a feeling she 
had that he was studying her; but the con- 
versation turned principally upon Edinburgh, 
Rothesay, and Skye, places known to them 
both, and therefore interesting and pleasant 
to speak of. 

On making the return call, Clarice first met 
with Maggie Lawton. She wondered Maggie 
had not been to see her. Maggie was a law 
to herself, and she hada sort of diffident ad- 
miration of my Lady Edinburgh, which, so far 
from leading her to seek her society, led her 
to avoid it, out of a nervous consciousness. 
Save for the sweet shyness she resembled 
her mother as little as her step-father, but 





even that feminine trait nearly vanished— 
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varied its expression considerably in the 
mother and the child. Mrs. Routh might 
remind one of the little open-eyed, confiding- 
looking primrose, Maggie of the wild hya- 
cinth or shut-in cowslip. She looked fur- 
tively out from beneath drooping eyelids and 
long lashes, and struggling with an unmis- 
takable sadness was a lurking satire. 

Plainly Maggie was an original, a nonde- 
script, and Seabright’s idea of a naughty girl. 
It would be well to cultivate her. 

My Lady Edinburgh made very cautious 
advances, such as one might make to a fawn 
ora bird, inorder to secure and allure, without 
startling. Maggie eyed them distrustfully, 
but permitted them. 

My Lady Edinburgh, who never was 
patronizing, became so without knowing it, 
speaking to her de haut en bas, as if she were 
a great deal younger than herself. Maggie 
tolerated the patronage. 

All things considered, they were on a fair 
way to become friends, and Dr. Routh was 
at a distance regarding them with extreme 
satisfaction, when Mrs. Duncan rose, and 
Clarice of course followed her example. 

“Ah! if I could move, and speak, and 
walk as she does, not even Deacon Milner 
should put his gouty old foot upon me,” was 
the elevated sentiment of Maggie’s heart as 
she watched her down Stephenson Terrace. 

“T hope if you make of Miss Duncan a 
friend you'll keep her a friend, Maggie,” was 
Dr. Routh’s irritating comment, as it evi- 
dently referred to the fickleness of some of 
Maggie’s friendships. “ There are fine ele- 
ments in her character that it may do you 
good to come into contact with, besides 
which she has had some wholesome experi- 
ences of life.” 

“Wholesome means gruesome,’ thought 
Maggie, and nothing was more likely to 
change her admiration of a girl into aversion 
than to have her “ held up,” and her society 
recommended for the good it was likely to do 
her ; but she only said rather drily,— 

“If she associates with me, it will only be 
because in Seabright there is no one else for 
her, and anything is better than nothing.” 

“ Indeed, are you the only young lady in 
Seabright ?” 

“No; but this girl beside any one of 
us is like a Brazilian moth beside a pale 
Camberwell Beauty.” 

“ As usual, you are judging by the exterior, 
that which is least to be estimated.” 

“Well, father, I don’t deny it. I do like 
people for their exterior, or dislike them just 





as much.” 





‘* A candid confession; but after all that’s 
been said to you on that point it is painful to 
hear it.” 

“Yet why should I prefer nursing a lamb 
to a hedgehog, or handling a peach to a 
prickly pear, if it isn’t for the difference in 
the exterior? ” 

“ Remember, my dear, that the hedgehog’s 
prickles protect unusually toothsome and 
delicate flesh.” 

“ But if you don’t want the flesh, father, 
what matters it?” 

** Nothing, and you never craved the sub- 
stance yet, so I can easily believe it does 
not matter. You'll bask in this Miss Dun- 
can’s shimmer and shine, but you'll never 
drink. in of her spirit, nor profit from her 
treasury of mind.” 

At this moment the tea-tray made its 
appearance, and Maggie assumed the office 
of Werter’s Charlotte, while her mamma 
made the tea and inurned the silver-plated 
teapot in a vault of worsted dahlias, wrought 
by Maggie’s restless fingers under Miss 
Threlkeld’s superintendence. 

Maggie’s little white kitten frisked about 
her feet and ran in a circle an unsuccessful 
race after her own tail, and Maggie, though 
the phenomenon was an almost daily one, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, look at Blonde!” as if 
never kitten had done anything so extra- 
ordinary before. 

* Tail not caught yet, kitty? Well, let me 
to the rescue ;” and she put the end of it in 
its mouth. 

Next week Mrs. and Miss Duncan received 
an invitation to a friendly cup of tea at 
Dr. Routh’s, and Clarice thought she had 
never been more glad of an invitation in her 
life. She could go to her aunt Archer’s as 
often as she pleased, but the Rouths occu- 
pied a higher moral and intellectual plane, 
and there was a bit of young life in the 
house that might beat heart to heart with 
her own. 


CHAPTER XXX.—CLARICE DECLINES TO. BE 
MONITOR. 
‘* Launce.—To be slow in words is a woman’s only 


virtue.” 

“The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
Jusr about the time her visitors were ex- 
pected, Maggie was in a little pleasurable 
excitement. A package had come to her 
from Cornwall, and while her father was 
leisurely undoing cords and withdrawing 
tacks, she was speculating not so much as to 
its contents as to who could have sent it. 
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Her fame had not gone abroad to that part 
of the world, she was sure, much as she had 
done to keep herself in everlasting remem- 
brance among the Seabright gossips, and she 


acquaintance whose journeys by land or by 
water were likely to trend in that direction. 
The outer packing being removed, her eye 
lighted on a card, 
“FOR THE AQUARIUM.” 
It was enough. A slight colour showed in 
her face as she said, ‘‘ You will have to un- 
pack with care, father. Oh, now I see there 
was a direction on the outside to keep the 
package right side up. 
“The lazy dog! What is he doing linger- 
ing down there? Has he caught scent of 
his runaway sister, or heard of a new zoo- 
phyte, I wonder ?” 
“Oh,” said Maggie, “as if he could afford 
to goall the way to Cornwall for a new species 
of zoophyte !” 
“Oh, my dear, there’s no knowing what 
an enthusiast will do. However, we shall 
be hearing from him soon. He would not 
send the package and no address. Well, 
now, what have we here?” 
“ Blennies!” exclaimed Maggie, lighting on 
tiptoe and looking over her father’s shoulder. 
“The water is disturbed, and they are, I 
should think, frightened.” 
“Yes, as frightened as a jelly when it is all 
a-tremble.” 
“But see how frightened goldfish are 
when there is anything unusual. I shall in- 
troduce them to the aquarium at once.” 
“Hadn’t you better wait till they are 


did not know any one among her circle of 


company, and the standard of good manners 
is so high that no scandal has ever been 
breathed in my hearing since my first in- 
auguration as president. Oh, Mephis- 
topheles, what faces you pull! You look at 
me with a wicked, knowing leer, you clown 
and you imp of maliciousness in one. The 
blennies ought to know that it is only a little 
pleasantry of yours, or they are likely enough 
to take offence;” and she watched the effect 
of the disturbance of the water. and the 
confusion among her zoophytes with as 
keen an interest as might have been bestowed 
on a number of school children at the ap- 
pearance of new-comers. The aquarium 
community having recovered their tran- 
quillity, she still sat indulging in thoughts 
which were perhaps traversing the track that 
the blennies had come. 
The summons to tea interrupted her cogi- 
tations, and she half apologized to Miss 
Duncan for her seeming backwardness. 
“Some one has sent us some blennies 
from Cornwall for the aquarium, and I thought 
I would like to see the poor things quite 
comfortable if you would excuse me for a 
little while.” 
“Oh, certainly; but what a long way to 
send them from! I suppose you cannot 
procure them from this coast ; they aremarine, 
are they not ?” 
“Oh yes; ours is a marine aquarium. 
We cannot get the blennies here, but over at 
the north side we can find a: great many 
curious things; however, we dare not in- 
troduce strangers without proper advice. 
It isn’t all natures will agree.” 














sufficiently composed? The fatigues of a 
long journey, and excited nerves, may dis- 
incline them for making new acquaintances.” 

“They'll think they've got into fish- 
purgatory, if Mephistopheles swells out his 
ugly old phiz at them,” returned Maggie, 
Mephistopheles being the name given by 
Dr. Routh to a stickleback, that in its ugli- 
ness and deadly, malicious expressiveness 
suggested to him the German idea of Satan. 

“There was a ring at the front door a 
minute or two ago, Maggie. I hear voices, 
I believe the Duncans are here.” 

“Yes, they are here,” she replied, heed- 
lessly. She had left her mother to entertain 
them, while she addressed herself to what 
was to her the far more important business 
of introducing the blennies to the crystal 
sphere which was henceforth to be their 
little world. 

“*Make yourselves at home, my dear 


“The rule holds in aquariums as truly as 
elsewhere, you find.” 

“As truly as in church; and their over- 
crowding is as bad in a little pool of sea 
water as it was in the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 
‘“‘ How often do you change the water?” 
“ Ah, there is the -beauty of it,” said Dr. 
Routh. “ We do not change it. We manage 
it on the principle which regulates the great 
circular course of nature, Miss Duncan. 
The thing is to ascertain the balance.” 
Clarice looked at him inquiringly. 

“You know the reverse process of assimi- 
lation between plants and animals.” 

She assented. 

“The former, under the stimulus of oxygen, 
give out light and assimilate carbon, while 
animals consume oxygen and throw off or 
respire carbonic acid gas. Well, in our 
aquarium we adjust our plants and animals 
so that they shall balance each other.” 

“ Ts the adjustment difficult ?”’ 





friends,” she said, “you are in very select 
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“T cannot tell. The problem is not of our 
own working out. We have profited by the 
experience of others.” 

“What have you in your aquarium ?” 

“We have no lung-breathers, because we 
are on a small scale. They have, however, 
been introduced into a tank with success. 
“Sea-anemones, radiates, and crustaceans are 
more suitable for a small globe like ours, 
and little fish with gills. Our poor anemones 
have perished from some cause we have not 
yet ascertained. Next time we go to Rock 
Side we mean to have a quest for them. We 
shall be glad if you and your mamma will 
join us, Miss Duncan. We never give a day 
to that sort of thing that we do not feel 
better for it, so the time can hardly be called 
wasted.” 

“I should scarcely be troubled with con- 
scientious scruples on that score, Dr. Routh, 
but it is well to have an object. One gets 
weary of rambling aimlessly, and it is un- 
satisfying after all to enjoy and admire 
unintelligently.” 

“ You don’t agree with Shakespeare, then, 
in his notion of star-gazing. You think the 
astronomer will admire more than the rustic 
though a poet ?” 

“TI should say so, certainly, would you 
not ?” 

“Mind you don’t turn naturalist, Miss 
Duncan,” said Mrs. Routh, “you don’t 
know where it might lead you.” 

“It might find you endangering your neck 
in the quest for roc’s eggs, or draw you all 
the way from John-o’-Groat’s to Cornwall.” 

‘That isn’t the worst of it,” returned the 
lady. “If all the naturalizing were done out 
of doors ; but it’s hard to have to bid all the 
specimens ‘ Welcome home!’ ” 

“‘T should dislike it extremely,” and Mrs. 
Duncan spoke in a tone of genuine sym- 
pathy. 

“ But, my dear,” said Dr. Routh to his 
wife, “ you haven’t been troubled with such 
unwelcome intruders lately.” 

“No, but I have had my . experiences. 
It wasn’t very consolatory, when a large 
beetle invited itself to breakfast with you, to 
be told that it was a beautiful creature of 
the Cicindela campestris species, and to be 
expected to examine its spots and count the 

joints in the tarsus ; and one may submit to 
be leeched on medical authority, but imagine 
my consternation one afternoon when I 
found I had taken an impromptu bleeding 
from a leech that got up my sleeve, and did 
his work unnoticed !” 

“Were you any the worse for it ?” in- 





quired Mrs, Duncan, anxiously, as if at that || 


distance of time it could matter. 

“ Yes, for I nearly fainted.” 

“ But a leech, so common and so ugly,” 
exclaimed Clarice, in a very deprecatory tone ; 
“why should any one bring leeches about ?” 

“To do duty as a thermometer,” explained 
Maggie, “and naturalists don’t call anything 
ugly.” 

“ Then, Maggie, only science is wanted to 
make you one,” said her mamma, with 
laughing eyes. ‘“ What doyou think Maggie 
said the first time she saw a flea?—excuse 
the mention of it. Shesaid that she had no 
idea they were such dear little things.” 

There was a hearty laugh at Maggie’s 
expense ; she looked rather victimized as 
she said resignedly,— 


“ Ah the times and times I have had that 


cast up to me!” 

“It would be a pity to allow such a prac- 
tical illustration of the spirit of universal love 
to be forgotten,” chimed in Dr. Routh, with 
a touch of his natural sarcasm. 


Mrs. Routh appeared more affable than | 
she had done on former occasions when they | 
had met, but Clarice caught the same wistful | 


look into her husband’s face as she con- | 


tinued,— 

“It used to be impossible for me to send 
her into the garden alone to play. She 
would come in with her pinafore full of snails, 
worms, and caterpillars, all of them ‘dear 
little things.’ ” 

“So you were a born naturalist, Miss 
Lawton ; you will instruct me?” 


“Oh, nothing of the kind,” exclaimed | 


Maggie, in alarm. 


“ No, whatever these early predilections of 


Maggie’s might indicate,” said Dr. Routh, 
‘she does not and cannot pretend to be wise 
in any particular branch. She amuses her- 
self and amuses me, and no doubt has her 
eyes more open to things than she has to 
books; but it is all play-work, isn’t it, 
Maggie?” 

“Yes, I shouldn't like it to be anything 
more, but the best is going to Rock Side for 
curiosities.” 

Dr. Routh was entering into the details of 
sundry excursions; he appeared by his 
manner to look to Maggie to help him, but 
she perfectly confounded Clarice by telling 
her that the curiosity of all to her was the 
boatman that ferried them across. 

“ He must be sixty at least, with a wrinkled 
pink and white face, and eyes of such a deep 
blue, blue as the sky or the smock he wears.” 

Mrs. Routh endorsed the remark, “A lady 
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might envy them; she had never seen a 
baby’s bluer,”’ and Dr. Routh advised Maggie 
to make choice of either comparison, but 
not to employ both, as they were killing to 
each other. 

After tea they visited the aquarium, and 
though it was not a favourable time for 
seeing it, there was sufficient admiration of 
the blennies, but Clarice declared that 
Mephistopheles inspired her with horror. 

“How very pretty the rockwork is!” 
observed Mrs. Duncan. 

“Mica schist, is it not?” said Clarice. 
“That is almost a sive gua non for a marine 
aquarium, is it not?” 

“Yes, the effect of the dark green under the 
water is picturesque, and shows up the varied 
colours of the tubeworms.” 

“Did you get the tubeworms from this 
coast?” 

Dr. Routh laughed. ‘ Without any trouble 
Miss Duncan. They put in an appearance 
of their own accord, that is, they developed 
from germs in the water.” 

“You have sand in your globe?” 

“No,” said Maggie, “it spoils the water. 
The shingle keeps clean, and it is very finely 
ground.” 

Clarice now expressed some curiosity 
about the vegetation, and Dr. Routh ex- 
plained that in choosing the pieces of rock 
care had been taken to have the promise of 
this beautiful undergrowth in a few natural 
fronds of the sea-lettuce (U/va Jatissima). 
Spores given off the old plant had found a 
favourable nucleus in the mica, which the 
spring had developed, renewing life in the 
aquarium as truly as on the face of the earth. 

“There is the young algz,” said Maggie ; 
“it looks like moss, but I’ve seen it when 
the water was disturbed wave like green 
wheat-ears in the wind, and in the early 
morning I’ve seen little dancing silver balls 
rise from that to the top of the water, and 
go off in shoals of sparkles,” 

“ What causes that ?” 

“Vegetables respire oxygen,” said the 
doctor, “and Maggie’s little silver bells are 
globules of oxygen ; so you see the story 
that was a fable of the Eastern princess, who 
like the profane vulgar merely respired poison, 
would be truth of our bank of alge.” 

_The aquarium stood under the staircase 
window. As the little party were adjourning 
to the drawing-room, Dr. Routh beckoned 
Clarice aside, took her into his study, and 
from the well-stored shelves bade her select 
anything she would like for her own reading. 


mission, while, instead of assisting her choice, 
he left her to take down one book after 
another, watching her from the hearth rug 
with a keenness of observation that 
recalled the timidity his recent affability had 
done much to dissipate. Perhaps the books 
were only a pretext; she was turning over 
the leaves of Mrs. Somerville’s Physical 
Geography, when he said to her in short, 
abrupt tones, little suited to the broaching of 
a tender subject, but with the marked intona- 
tion so dear to the Scottish ear,— 

“You have known great sorrows of late, 
Miss Duncan.” 

The words affected her more like a sudden 
accusation than the proffer of sympathy. 

“‘T have indeed,” she said, timidly. 

“In not being overcome you overcome. 
You realize that, do you not ? or, contending 
with single enemies, are you ignorant that the 
tide of the battle has turned in your favour?” 

“T don’t know. I have borne up as well as 
I could so far. If I did not it would make it 
much worse for mamma.” 

“She appears to be in good health and 
spirits at present.” 

“« She is constitutionally strong and brave. 
I do not think she would succumb as long as 
there was any object of affection left, but still 
her loss is not so ordinary as it seems to be.” 

“ Nor yours, perhaps. I understand.” 

“Tt has made all worldly loss to us like the 
mere bursting of a bubble.” 

“ Otherwise it would have appeared more 
than that.” 

“Undoubtedly it would, but chiefly as it 
affected another.” 

“ Worldly reverses are hard to bear when 
people advance in life. In youth they ought 
to be met cheerfully, because it is easy then, 
especially with health on ones’ side, to adapt 





ones’ self to circumstances. Man was not 
born like beaver or like bee, with fixed, un- 
alterable instincts, and it is a pity that he 
can’t keep in mind that his wealth consists in 
his brain and his heart.” 








She gratefully availed herself of the per- 


“But to have one’s wealth only there 
may make one all the more discontented,” 
said Clarice, thinking what a misery intel- 
lectual tastes might be, education and the 
refinements of life beyond reach, or a gene- 
rous nature, and not even the means of pro- 
viding for self. 

He smiled; Dr. Routh was too much of a 
canny Scot to be at all indifferent to a balance 
at the banker’s, or to the comforts accruing 
from a share in the currency of £ s. d., but he 
said,—‘* To many of our countrymen the dis- 
content has proved a spur. What I mean is 
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thatifreduced from affluent means to moderate | time a mere lady’s toy or scholar’s hobby, 
we should not let that make us unhappy.” but accidental circumstances awakened me 
“Tn doing so we are like children who/to a truer perception of the relative import- 
refuse the dainty, wholesome meal set before| ance of things, and Maggie found amuse- 
them because their painted sweetmeats have | ment in what has indirectly been a medium 
been taken away.” (of instruction. There is this difference 
“ And then they are punished by the loss, between us, I had to learn that a ‘primrose 
of both, and nothing cripples the intellect,| by the river’s brim’ was something more 
sours the temper, and withers the affections|than appeared to the eye to care anything 
more than sordid anxieties and perpetual | about it, while Maggie valued it for itself, and 
repining over disappointed ambition and cared little what the botanists might have to 
worldly reverses.” | say about it.” 
“Such effects on character often take) Clarice comprehended the distinction 
place unawares.” |perfectly, and now both characters seemed 
“Yes, they are insidious, and therefore to |less anomalous. Browning says, in one of 
be guarded against. You, however, are jhis recent poems, 
blessed with a cheerful spirit; still you must “‘ The learned eye is aye the loving eye.’ 
not be left too much to your own resources.; The salt of truth is in that line ; yet where 
You must not lead a monotonous life here.” |one loves from knowledge a hundred love 
“No, I am sure it is time for me to be!for beauty, and there is a coquetry in 
stirring myself and trying to be useful. I Nature which finds charms for every eye, 
hardly know how to begin, and we have been | while the thoughtful, serious ones are being 
very unsettled ; but if you could put me in led up to her majestic heights or into the 
the way of anything I should be so sincerely | secret of her vast profounds. 
obliged.” Dr. Routh recollecting himself cut short 
She thought that that was the point he was ,a conversation which threatened to be long, 
aiming at, but he only replied,— and they returned to the drawing-room, where 
“All that in good time. Paths of useful- Maggie had opened the little Collard and 
ness will open for the willing, but what of Collard in pleasant anticipation. 
your own recreations and studies? If you In music she made large demands, but 
have discarded them, take my advice and small returns, and the reluctance she pro- 
resume them at once. Let your mind have fessed to play before Miss Duncan was evi- 
free play, and don’t narrow it by too much dently sincere, nevertheless Clarice found a 
indulgence in retrospect.” charm in the simple performance and in the 
“T ought to take that advice, but good artless singing, that had a sweet wild ring in 
habits once broken are hard to resume. My it, such as one could imagine floating through 
mind was disturbed from its concentrativeness the tall trees of a prairie in the Far West, 
long before our troubles came, and now if I when singing birds or laughing water should 
were to get into a studious mood it would be on the trapper’s level track at sunset. 
make it dull and solitary for mamma. I| The melodies of the Christy Minstrels 
should like to see a great deal of Miss Lawton | were the height of her ambition, and they 
if she will compassionate my want of society. harmonized well with her style of singing. 
She will be almost 2s welcome to mamma as, This evening’s pleasant intercourse went 
to me, and she has evidently explored a far to prepossess Clarice with her new friends. 
world of which I am quite ignorant; I|The prospect of a little winsome, playful 
must have been going abroad with my eyes |friend in Maggie was refreshing to her, 
shut, but she may laugh at me at pleasure if {especially as she was “a bit of an original.” 
she will but open them.” Then shehad found Dr. Routh moreaccessible 
“For Maggie’s sake I should like the than she had expected. At a distance she 
intercourse. It might be a mutual good, |had entertained an undefined pity for Maggie, 
but not in the way you think. Maggie is | believing her to be little more at home with 
not a student either of books or of nature.” | him than a stranger, and an object of anxiety 
“ But she has learned from you easily what |to him rather than of affection. Now that 
might have been dry as book lore.” she could see that there was the most 
He smiled. “ Again you are mistaken. I| perfect confidence between them, she felt 
must confess that I have a mind more in/sure that Maggie was growing up under a 
sympathy with books and ideas than with| very goodly shadow, and reflected on the ad- 
natural objects. An aquarium or a cabinet | vantage theintellectual training must betoher, 
of shells would have appeared to me at one | But before the little party separated first 
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impressions were most painfully revived, and) “You will beasafe depositary, but I want 
Clarice came in contact with a point in| to impress upon her the necessity of a proper 
Dr. Routh’s character as discomforting as| caution, which shall not only keep her out 
the sudden contact of flesh with steel. | of scrapes, but make her wise and discreet 
He joined her in the little bay-windowed | in all her conversation.” 
recess, where Maggie, kneeling beside her, | 
was showing her her carte-de-visite album, | 
and evidently not displeased at the affec- | 
tionate manner of the two girls to each other, | was the arch answer. 





‘ The girl, I trust, if shy to me, 


Shall find me as reserved as she,’”’ 


he said,— ‘< Cc lid 1 . ~ ] ; st 
‘“ h’ d r in a ni ht and | -an 1d anc generous anc jus ’ " 
° Jona aS GOUrS FPF UnE Up & . Girls care but little whom they trust, 
withered ina day. Would that young ladies’ ; 
friendships did not so much resemble it!” | promptly replied Dr. Routh. 


“ But it answered a purpose, and so may | 
many other such light things,” returned 
Clarice, for she perceived that the shaft |Take courage, Dr. Routh.” 
was intended for Maggie rather than for| “ Yes, yes, it’s a long lane that has no |} 
her, and that it had gone home. The | turning, isn’t it, Maggie?” 
remark was an offence both against good| “When the turning does come it isn’t 
feeling and good taste; she was glad to be|always for the better,’ retorted Maggie, 
able to parry it. The next was no im-|huskily. 
provement, being even more direct. | Clarice admired her for her spirit, though 

“If I may presume upon so short an|she saw thatthe short, dry speech was little 
acquaintance, Maggie, I would fain put you|to Dr. Routh’s taste ; but supper made an 
under the shadow of Miss Duncan’s friend- ' effectual diversion, and though a shadow 
ship. She will teach you how to use your | lingered on Maggie’s face, she did not show 
tongue and your natural wit without saying /the signs of irritation or depression that she 
the things that savour of folly and stir up strife | might have done. 
and contention.” On leaving Clarice kissed her, not lightly 

Clarice’s hand sought involuntarily the/but seriously. The kiss was a token, and 
little delicate fingers that were quivering to| Maggie prized it accordingly. Seabright 
the tips, her eye averted, yet saw the down-| girls soon came to the kissing-point, and just 
cast, resigned face, that seemed conscious of] as soon, in her volatile experience, fell below 
demerit and desert, and not in the least con-| it; but Miss Duncan she was sure was no 
scious of want of delicacy and consideration \trifler. 
in the speaker ; but the reassuring clasp of| “ It’s a sign she won't let what my father 
Miss Duncan’s hand roused her from her|said put her against me,” thouzht Maggie, 
apathy, gave her a hope of championship |“ and the way every one’s been cutting me ; 
and protection, and Miss Duncan’s clear|but I know she will not take to Nina Barr 
tones fell on her ear silvery sweet as she|or Kate Matthewson or Carrie Dunn in the 
said,— least, and they will want to ingratiate them- 

“TI should be the last in the world to!selves, for all they don’t call. Won’t they 
assume any mentorship, Dr. Routh. Be-| be mad to see her friendly with me!” 
tween friends there should be perfect confi-| And if these were not her last reflections, 
dence, and if Miss Lawton favours me with|it is probably because they were succeeded 
her friendship, I hope she will with her trust | by thoughts of the blennies and the sister or 
too.” zoophyte-hunter in Cornwall. 


** © An error soon corrected 
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AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue others had returned from Crockern, and | these things the temper, principles, and deep 
in the room long known as “My Lady’s Bower” | strong nature that I recognise in him, the 
sat Lady Moreton, telling me what a very nice | cultivated talent, refined taste, and fair place 
young woman the vicar’s wife, Mrs. Rowland, he has won in life. I knew your love was 
proved to be. A quick light step came jhard to win, and could form no idea as to 
bounding along, and in another minute Lally | what your feelings might be when you knew 
had thrown herself down beside her aunt’s what you do now. My dear dead sister’s 
low seat, and sheltered her swelling heart |child, had you been my own daughter, I 
and burning cheek on the bosom where her | should have done the same, for it seemed 
orphan childhood had found protecting love |to me I had no right to forbid your knowing 








and care. 


The shimmering moonbeams came in, | 
even when I so deeply regretted that you did 


broken through the lattice of the high win- | 
dows, and lay on the white-robed figure and 


glittered in the long dark ringlets that | 


streamed over it, as Lally flung aside her 
“cottage” straw bonnet, and in whispers | 
with many a pause between told her aunt | 
something of what the Druids’ stones and | 
the murmuring breeze had heard, and more 
things too, perhaps, for who can say where 
sound ceases? and who may catch its echoes 

as it vibrates on through space ? 

And after many broken sentences, of which 
the untold half was left to be inferred, Lally | 
would fain that of this matter other people’s | 
thoughts should be revealed to her; for though | 
for some days past she knew—that is, she | 
thought she felt sure what was meant, it all 
came new to her that others should have | 
known it first, and if so, tell her how they | 
looked upon it, how they thought of circum- | 
stances so peculiar. 

Lady Moreton was deeply moved. It was 
touching to see the sparkling surface of Lally’s 
gay, vivacious nature thus stirred by a serious 
reality, and feel that she was so close to one 
of the great crises of life ; for all that had ever 
been obtained from her before was a short 
simple answer, given without reference to any 
one, and this even when everything was what 
the world calls “flattering ;” and while with 
every endearing term Lady Moreton soothed 
her agitation, she told her how on that first 
evening of her coming home from London, 
when Mr. Ferguson was encouraged by 
Willie to speak to her, she felt it was not a 
matter in which she could be anything but 
still, and wait for Providence to unfold it. “I 
see well,” she said, “all that may fairly be 
called disadvantageous, and place against 


} 








‘of this matter, and that my duty lay in 
leaving your course free, as I have ever done, 


‘not yield.” 

“But, aunt, I have yielded now, and for 
days past ; for from the first moment that I 
saw what he meant I never intended to refuse 
it. Don’t ask me why ?—I cannot tell, unless 
it is that there are so few I can respect and 


look up to ; and without this I never could 
‘care for any one, nor stoop to love that did 
;not bring with it a sense of superiority.” 


And soon after she went to look for Willie, 


| for she said no one but herself must tell him ; 


and Lady Moreton, left alone with me, 
‘paced about the room in agitation which 
she had suppressed while talking to Lally, 
and went over again, as she had often done 


| lately, all the reasons why she had permitted 


Mr. Ferguson thus to enter the lists among 
those who strove to win the “heiress of 
Raymond,” as Lally was generally called. A 


‘word would have deterred him, and without 
| Murmur or reproach he would have sealed up 


in memory the secret of his life, and owned 
that those to whom he had revealed it had 
done right. 

“ But,” she said, “ would I have been right 
to say that word from merely worldly con- 
siderations? All such as are connected with 
money Lally can afford to overlook. What 
would be the use of such a fortune if she 
could not choose for herself in a case like this, 
free from all serious objections? Of course 
the want of family is mortifying ; but the son 
of an honest peasant is better than to bear 
the name of a great family with whom there is 
no legal connection, and better have no shield 
than a damaged one. I know I shall be won- 
dered at and blamed, still I think I have been 
rightin letting herchooseforherself. Of course 


——————— J| 
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I was prepared for her accepting him, though 
I did not expect it; for I was really beginning 
to fear Lally would never marry, and it is my 
firm conviction that it would be better she 
did. I feel myself very frail to what I used 
to be; and as for Willie, dear fellow, where is 
there any one with so slight a hold on life as 
he? and if we were taken away, just see how 
Lally would be situated,—not a relation but 
her mother’s cousin, Lady Byng, and she 
likely to be always abroad ; and to Lally’s 
own large fortune would be added all Willie’s 
money ; and what I have is for her—not 
Castle Raymond, of course that goes to Lord 
Moreton’s family. But the thought of Lally 
left thus, if alone and unmarried, has always 
made me tremble, though I know her strong 
good sense and high feeling ; still I trust—I 
do think I have been right.” 

Meantime, down in the hall, Lally sat 
beside her brother on his couch, her head on 
his shoulder, and his arm round her; they 
murmured together, and had been thus for 
some time undisturbed, when a step entering 
made them both look up. 

It was Mr. Ferguson, and he was retreating, 
when Willie’s voice recalled him, and he 
advanced to take his outstretched hand, and 
as Willie placed it in his sister’s he bowed his 
tall figure until he knelt beside her. “ Orphans 
we, Alick,” said Willie, for the first time 
calling him by his Christian name. “I take 
my father's place, and trust you with my 
sister’s happiness.’’ And then he claimed a 
promise Mr. Ferguson had made him that 
first night, when a few almost inadvertent 
words had proved the hinge all this was to 
turn on,—a promise that if ever he succeeded 
in winning Lally’s love he would take her 
name, and be called Ferguson-Leslie. 

I have often thought those long Midsummer 
Eves should be allowed to die out without 
lamp or candle coming to glare away the 
soothing dusk. 

Some such feeling must have possessed 
others too that evening. 

One by one we all dropped in as the accus- 
tomed hour for prayer drew nigh, but no one 
asked that the cressets should be lighted, or 
the ponderous brass candlesticks brought in. 

The moonbeams fell on the great oaken 
table, and I quietly placed the open Bible 
athwart them, and Mr. Ferguson took his 
accustomed seat and read, or perhaps re- 
peated, the familiar psalm and prayer, and 
so, with holy words in our ears, and hearts 
filled with many a tender thought, we sepa- 
rated for the night. 

I followed Mrs. Tremaine to her little par- 


lour, and in another minute “Lally was there 
too, sitting on Mrs. Tremaine’s knee, with 
her arm round her neck, and begging to be 
told ‘all she thought about it;” and from 
her she met the kind soothing interest born 
of sympathy, and at length, just as we were 
parting, Lally said, *‘ And oh, do you know, 
Mrs. Tremaine! his parents are living, and 
I am going to see them; I told him I would, 
I mean them to love me.” 

As if any one could help it! 

The day following, the heat culminated in 
thunderstorm, and long after it had passed 
away rain continued to pour. Everything 
rejoiced in it, every leaf and blade of grass 
seemed to expand and drink to the utmost, 
and we, too, were pleasing ourselves with 
thinking how the short crisp grass on the 
moor would be refreshed and grow green 
again, but meantime we were prisoners, and 
to be so even for a morning seemed a griev- 
ance after the open air life we had been 
enjoying; so an early dinner was arranged, 
that we might be ready for the first clearing 
up of the clouds. 

It did not come, however, and we were 
still lingering round the table, when Mr. Fer- 
guson began to tell us, what he had mentioned 
before to me, of his visit to Sicily when on 
his homeward way to England, and how his 
principal object in stopping there had been 
to try if any trace could be found of General 
Leslie’s residence in the island ; how he had 
been successful in doing so, and in obtaining 
some relics he thought they would value, but 
had been silent on the subject until he knew 
whether a case in which these things were 
would be recovered, it having been lost in 
changing steamers at Gibraltar, and reached 
him only yesterday. 

Then he went on to relate how at the foot 
of a mountain which formed the terminal 
point of a long range that almost crossed the 
island, running on until the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean lave their base, just where 
an indentation in the shore forms a small 
tranquil bay, some Cornish miners settled 
long ago, and their descendants were joined 
at a later period by a fresh importation, and 
though Sicilians have mingled with and live 
among them, still the little village has a half- 
English aspect, and they speak either English 
or a mixed dialect in which it preponderates. 
Near this village, in a small but tasteful 
cottage, lived for many years the General, 
Koshi, and a dog,—not Lion, for he had had 
his day ; but Koshi had now long been dead, 
and the General had never filled his place 








with any personal attendant. His household 
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had consisted of a man and his wife, named 


Trego; the man’s father had come from 
Cornwall, and his wife was also partly 
English. 


They were there still, he said, and appeared 
kindly, well-disposed people, and from them 
he heard how the General in past years used 
to keep a pleasure skiff, and spent most of 
his time, he and Koshi, sailing about. Some- 
times they would be away for weeks, and the 
men on board used to tell when they came 
back of the distant points they had reached 
and the many ports they had visited. 

After Koshi died he gave up yachting, and 
it was understood about that time that the 
failure of a mercantile house in Alexandria 
had largely affected the General's income, and 
his resources thenceforth were restricted to 
his good service pension. 

This Mr. Ferguson heard from the one and 
only person with whom the General seemed 
to associate, and this was the Greek priest of 
a community belonging to that faith who were 
found in the neighbourhood. 

He was an affable, well-informed man, in 
middle life, and when the General became 
feeble, as had been the case the last two 
years before he died, he had asked him to 
carry out the few simple directions he had to 
leave. 

He suffered much from what seemed to 
be neuralgia, causing acute pain where old 
wounds had been, and more especially in 
the head, and latterly a tendency to faint- 
ness led him to think that his life might 
at any time end suddenly. He was spoken 
of as gentle and considerate to those about 
him, and charitable, telling the priest always 
to come to him when he wanted money for 
the poor. 

He never spoke of home or friends, but 
got English books and newspapers regularly. 
Of the former he had quite an accumulation, 
which he left to the Greek priest. 

His death was sudden and painless. Several 
fainting fits during the last few weeks of his 
life seemed to have filled his mind with the 
probability that his end was near, and from 
feebleness his walks were confined to the 
immediate vicinity of his cottage ; and he told 
Trego and his wife that he hoped to be taken 
away without giving any one trouble, and that 
if he should die they were to go and tell——-, 
mentioning the priest alluded to ; the only 
favour he had to ask from them, or any 
one, was that they would bury him as he died, 
without removing any clothing he might have 
on, or doing aught but laying him gently 
down, and his grave was to be with Koshi. 





And so one calm summer night, when Mrs. 
Trego thought he was staying out later than 
usual, and went to see where he might be, 
she found him sitting in his usual place, an 
arbour at the side of the cottage overlooking 
the bay, his head a little on one side. She 
thought he was asleep, and his dog thought | 
so too, sitting beside him so still, with his 
head on his knee. 


— 





Ah, well, so he was, but not to wake again | 


in the present state of things. 

The priest had a sealed letter the General 
had not long before asked him to take, and 
in case of his decease it would be found to 
contain all needful directions. And so it did, 
and the necessary authority for obtaining 
from a bank at Palermo a sum of money 
lodged there, out of which all expenses were 
to be paid, including a year’s rent of the 
cottage, which the Tregos were to have free 
for that time, and the furniture was for them. 

To the priest he left the crested ring he 
wore, his watch and the large seal attached, 
together with his books, and whatever money 
might be due to him at the time of his death, 


which was to be communicated to his London | 


agents. 

His income, he said, died with him, and 
through the mercy of the Redeemer he 
trusted his sorrows did too, and the only 


request he had to make was that he might | 


be laid beside his faithful servant Koshi, 


without disturbing or removing any clothes | 


he might have on, and at his head let a plain 
stone be placed with his name and age, and 
the words, ‘‘ Rest at last.” 

And it was done, and {the blue Mediter- 
ranean murmurs past the little burial-place 
where he lies, on the face of a gently sloping 


hill, and the Cornish miners trim the grass, | 


and train sweet flowering plants around the 
place ; for was he not an Englishman, and 
from their own rock-bound Cornwall too? 

The Greek priest with graceful courtesy 
had sent by Mr. Ferguson to Willie, now the 
last of the Leslies, his grand-uncle’s ring, 
and the large seal with all the quarterings on 
it, the very one that had sealed the letter to 
Mrs. Tremaine, containing the brief urgent 
request to see her, after the time he had 
refused to take the packet. 

Mr. Ferguson laid them on the table now, 
the seal was still attached to the black 


watered ribbon he had worn his watch on; | 


that the priest had kept in memory of the 
old English general he had so respected, but 
he said he had always intended sending the 
seal and ring to any of the family who might 
remain. 
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“‘ And there is one thing more,” said Mr 


Ferguson, and he laid before us a small book 


in a worn morocco case. 


“‘ The General's wish as to the manner in 
which he was to be laid to rest had been 
scrupulously attended to, but when they were 
carrying in his lifeless form from the arbour 
from within the white 
the 
Mis. Trego knew it to be 
what he was constantly reading from, and 
believing it to be a Testament, looked at it 
and on finding it was one, she thought it was 
not right it should be buried, so it was pre- 


this book fell 
waistcoat he always 
ordinary one. 


wore inside 


served, and I got it from her.” 


We were all deeply touched with this 
recital, and the sight of the little relics, and 
more so when Willie opened the morocco 
slip in which the small Testament lay, and 
it “Isabella Nugent, 
and from between 
the title-page and that next it fell a worn and 
yellow slip of the thick ribbed paper used 
trembling and 
uneven writing, the last ever traced by Miss 


found written in 
Glenview, April, 1793 ;’ 


, 


long ago, covered with 


Nugent’s hand, and telling that when 


‘lingering as she did now, on the verge of 


another life, she would fain leave this record 
of the unbroken love that, since first given, 
she had maintained towards him who in 
early life had won it. She asked him to 
accept the littie Testament she had long used, 
and prayed that he might know the same 
peace and comfort she had found in Him it 
told of, to whom she now commended him, 
looking to meet him in a better life ; and let 
no one mourn for her, for she was going to 
rest at last.”——Dudlin, Oct. 27, 1798. 

As Willie read these words in a low 
reverential tone, I think the listeners were 
nearly all in tears, and from the morocco 
cover fell a bit of silver paper laid round 
something, and gently opening its folds, all 
frayed and worn, there lay in one of them a 
long tress of dark hair, and in another a 
withered crumbling spray of what seemed to 
be the wild “ forget-me-not.” 

“The Testament has lain on this table 
before,” said Mrs, Tremaine ; “ from the size 
and shape I see it probably formed the long- 
kept packet.” 

One after another we examined its worn 
pages, and ir the last words of Isabella Nu- 
gent’s parting note recognised the General’s 
chosen epitaph, “ Rest at last.” We could 
well believe he had found it, and we dwelt 
lovingly upon all the simple people who had 
been with him told, and in the peace and 
gentleness that had marked the last years of 





. |his life, the charity and kindness that gave 
him such pleasure, and the serenity with 
which he looked upon the end he felt was 
near, as well as the continual study of the 
little Testament that was carried in his 
breast by day, and lay under his pillow by 
night ; in all this was surely to be seen the 
lineaments of that renewed nature to which 
shall be given “a new name” that will call 
up no, saddened recollections; and among 
those who “walk in white,” may not the 
rent and severed love of earth find its 
highest scope amid the “pleasures for ever- 
more”? 

And after a time we began to talk of 
the good Greek priest, to whose kindness 
was owing the possession of these in- 
teresting relics, and of information even 
more so, and a long discussion took place as 
to the best form in which to send the hand- 
some present Willie designed for him, and 
this was scarcely settled when the rain, which 
had been clearing off, ceased, and a glorious 
rainbow flung itself across the sky, one point 
rising from the dense planting in front, and 
the other lighting up a beacon far far away 
across the moor. 

Lally, who had gone to look if the rain 
were really quite over, put her head in at the 
door. 

“ All things that love the sun are out of 
doors,” she said, “and excuse a slight 
alteration in the text, but ‘the sky rejoices 
in the rainbow’s birth ; come quickly before 
it fades ;” and soon we were all out where 
in the courtyard and on the drawbridge the 
gravel gave footing comparatively dry, and 
the fresh balmy air soothed the tender, 

almost sad feelings of the afternoon. 

“The grass is bright with raindrops,” said 
Lally, continuing her quotation; “I am sure 
Wordsworth's hare is ‘running on the moor.’ 

No, aunty, indeed it’s not too wet to walk, the 

grass is as short as moss. Yes, I will tell you 

the rest of that stanza, all of it, quite correct, 

if you just won’t be uneasy at our going 

out. 

«* All things that love the sun are out of doors, 

The sky rejoices in the morning’s birth, 

The grass is bright with raindrops, on the moor 

The hare is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 

Raises a mist, that, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way, wherever she may 
run. 


“ Now we may go to walk, mayn’t we?” 
holding up her face to be kissed, just as she 
did when a child. 


* Wordsworth. 
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And now, two or three weeks after this, the 
time drew near for the break up of our 
party. 

Summer was “ changing her livery,” and 
russet hues streaked her verdure. In the 
fair valleys that lay here and there through 
the vast moorland the rustling barley had 
bowed her golden head, and on the moor 
the heather spread its fullest bloom, and the 
frail harebell raised its gentle form. 

Down in the moat the early apples were 
grcwing mellow, and an old crabbed pear 
tree that stood at one angle of the keep, and 
seemed to have been planted with it, threw 
down its small sweet fruit upon our heads. 

To many distant cottages and farms had 
little farewell tokens been conveyed, and for 
the old church at Crockern had been devised 
all needful restoration, of which Willie 
gladly bore the principal expense. 

And what now remained to do? To 
“thank God and take courage,” Lady 
Moreton said, for one great wish of her 
heart had been fulfilled—not in the way that 
she would have expected, nor perhaps 
wished, though every day she felt more 
satisfied that she had not prevented the 
possibility of what had occurred, which she 
could so easily have done, but she was sen- 
sitive as to incurring blame from those who 
could not understand the matter as we did. 

Not that there was any one who should 
have been consulted, for the Leslies had 
not a living relative but herself, unless so far 
as Lady Byng’s second cousinship made her 
one; and to her Lady Moreton wrote announ- 
cing Lally’s engagement, and was cheered by 
a hearty, loving answer approving of the 
whole matter, and saying that the longer one 
lived, and the more they saw of life’s varied 
aspects, the greater was the value they 
learned to place on real things as compared 
with mere worldly advantages. “I mean,” 
she said, “on principles and habits, and 
temper, almost as important as either when 
you are to live with it. You know the old 
imputation of romance still clings to me, as 
in the days when Cecil and I married because 
we loved each other, and would not wait 
for fortune. I don’t mean to say that fortune 
will come to every pair of imprudent lovers 
as it did to us, but I was wiser than I got 
credit for being, for I knew Cecil’s worth of 
heart and mind, and I knew how clever he 
was, and trusted to these things; and where 
has any one been happier ? and every sorrow 

that has come to me has been lightened and 
cheered by him ; and now I take it that in 


all the important points of the character she 
has chosen to trust. Her own possessions 
satisfy all that prudence requires. The whole 
history of Mr. Ferguson’s attachment renders 
anything of fortune-hunting on his part im- 
possible, but there remains the awkwardness 
of a man’s own position and possessions 
being too far overbalanced by a_ wife's, 


standing and by his profession. As to his 
taking the chaplaincy at——, whither we 
are bound soon now, what joy it would be 
to us to have them I could not tell you, but 
I know every consideration connected with 
Lally’s own family must prevent it, and I can 


new parish so close to her home. 
over your letter I see I have not answered 
what you say about ‘family,’ nor do 
I know how to answer it, for what 
can I say? The facts remain, and we 
cannot change them, and some for their 
sake would throw away everything else, and 
of course there are cases where a following 
of relations and a coming down to a low 
connexion would be very undesirable; but 
there seems nothing of the kind to be 
avoided here, he stands alone, where the 
distant shadow of the worthy old couple on 
the mountain side does not come, and most 
certainly if I were in Lally’s place I would 
do like her, and in accepting the love of a 
deep true heart any disadvantages that 
came with it I would take right loyally, and 
go and see the old people, and, as she says, 
‘make them love me.’” 

For this was Lally’s expressed intention ; 
anything she did she did heartily, and she 
never rested until she had made Mr. Fergu- 
son write and tell his old parents what she 
called “all about it,” and send her love to 
them, and a message that she ‘‘meant to 
pay them a visit;” and had photographs 
been in existence, doubtless their astonished 
eyes would have looked on hers, but such 
things were notthen. The answer came :— 


and the lady ye write of, as this leaves your 
which at ourage we do not wonder at. And 


to you, though not rightly understanding 
how it comes that a son of ours is to wed a 
lady like what yesay ; but David went from 
shepherding to be a king, and the father of 
Amos was a herdsman, and God’s ways are 
wonderful, but it ’ll take great grace to keep 





this matter of Lally’s you are satisfied with 





ye from being too highly exalted if all this 


lessened in this case by his high literary || 


but join heartily in your hope that arrange- || 
ments may be made to settle them in the |, 
Looking || 


= 





“ Dear Son,—I hope this will find you well, || 
mother and me, excepting for rheumatisms, || 


as for the blessing ye ask, we surely give it || 
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comes true; and to the lady we send our love! « Foy me? oh, never vex thy heart for that ; 

and duty if she will be pleased to have| Nor think of me all so unworthily, 

them, and your mother sya if ye, are sare | Nove em tne edtagh orm 

that the place is really Bethany she'll be gey| | |i) he with thee in thy weal or woe, ; 

and thankful to ye for the bitso’ stone ye Jp thy afflictions, should they fall on thee, 

brought her from it. Being a scholar ye'll * *"* * Then I will be unfortunate no less. 

be apt to know, but we thought such places, [I will resemble thee in that and all things 

were all done away wi’ now j and as to your, Wherein woman mays 

bringing the lady to this poor place, not but) qj) will [ part with to partake thy cares, 

there’s a bonny view from it, ye'll know best Let but thy love my lesser joys outlast.” 

yerself not to affront her, and it would be; 

like the sun rising in the evening for usto| Andso, his mind at ease, he promised that 

see the like: and write her name plainer, for | when they set out on life’s journey together 

we couldn’t read it, and we put it with yours \the first stage should be to Ireland, but this 

now in our prayers every time we worship, and | was not to be until the following spring, and 

we are your loving father and mother, ‘he returned to London, to revise and super- 

“‘ ADAM AND RACHEL FERGUSON.” | intend a second edition of his book on the 

This letter was given to Lally to read and | East, and we went to Castle Raymond, and 

as she smilingly returned it, Mr. Ferguson | Mrs, Tremaine promised us that if all went 

pointed to the line “ ye'll know best yerself| well until the spring, early in it, “the first 

not to affront her,” “Shall I?” he said;| fine day in March,” say, she would start north- 

“sometimes I almost fear.’ | ward on her first journey by rail, and stay a 
In answer Lally lifted a copy of “ Van|long time with us, for, ‘what happened at 

Artevelde” that lay on the table, and with|Chag’s Keep has been told, and she must 

the little pencil that hung on her chain | come to the wedding !” 

hastily copied and gave to him the well- | 

known lines,— 


CICINDELA. 








ITALIAN NOTES AND COMMENTS.—Part IV. 
By MADAME COULIN. 


Now, strange as it may seem, the rivalries 
of the Italian cities helped largely towards 
the preparation of these workers. Far from 
looking away to some distant capital as its 


{ 
CHAPTER III.—PISA DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


‘* These I can brave, but those I cannot bear.” 














WE have all observed the building of a work- 
shop or factory, and know that in order to 
be of any use they must, when finished, 
have had both workmen and tools; nay, that 
these workmen and tools will need some 
preparation before any good service can be 
expected of them. 

Now Italy was destined to be the work- 
shop of Europe. Rich in marbles and 








metals, in silk and wool, in flax and hemp; 
in substances out of which others more useful 
or beautiful could be made; rich, too, in 
corn and wine, in fruit and oil ; able to laugh 
gaily at poverty, smile with her children 
round her knees at the lavish abundance of 





her wealth; gifted with powers of imitation 
and suppleness of limb, loving intensely all 








and whose tools, whether pen, brush, or| 


chisel, should produce masterpieces never 
since equalled. 











centre, each city, as its own, took a pride in 
working itself up to a perfection that its 
jealousies—alternating as they did with out- 
bursts of religious zeal—helped it to obtain. 
Had Venice dedicated a noble cathedral ? 
Pisa, protected in her many fights with the 
infidels, would dedicate one too. Had the 
Pisans great powers of invention? did 
their artists excel in the working of bronze 
and marble? the Florentines made them- 
selves famous for mosaics of rare delicacy, 
and exquisite works not only in bronze, but 
in gold and silver. This vast and compli- 
cated emulation, which the strifes and con- 
sequent self-concentration of the Italian cities 
prevented from ever becoming a servile 
imitation, gradually made of Italy a veritable 


that was beautiful, she was to get filled with | treasury of art, and as the caskets in a jewel- 
workers, whose fame should go on advancing, |ler’s shop each contain a separate gem, so 
did each of her cities enclose a different 
treasure, 


But I must not stray farther into. this 
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tempting field of art, save to say that by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century these 
workers, so long and gradually improving, 
attained to a seemingly sudden perfection, and 
embodied their thoughts in models so beauti- 
ful that they became teachers for the scholars 
of unborn generations. But let us look at 
another effect of these party struggles of 
Italy. We must remember that all through 
the fierce strife between Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, neither aimed at destroying the dominion 
of either Pope or Emperor. The contention 
was, where the dominion of the one ended 
and that of the other began ; were both sons 
of the Church, or was one ason and the other 
his servant ? 

When Pope Leo III. crowned Charle- 
magne, which he did at St. Peter’s, Rome, 
and unawares, he, to commemorate that 
event, had a mosaic* let into the ceiling of 
his banqueting hall, in which he, as Pope, 
kneels on Christ’s right hand ; Charlemagne, 
as Emperor, on Christ’s left. To the Pope 
our Lord gives the keys of heaven, to the 
Emperor the bannered cross of the church. 

That, you see, was the idea of the relation- 
ship between them then. The one was 
head of the church in things spiritual, the 
other in things temporal. But this idea did 
not suffice long. Had this mosaic been 
designed later, the Emperor would have been 
found kneeling not at our Lord’s but at the 
Pope’s feet, for that in truth was the position 
in which many among them liked to put him 
in. The Emperor was no longer to hold his 
office from God, but from the Pope, who, 
backed up by notable forgeries and arrogant 
assumptions, declared himself infallible, to 
assume more. 

The bitter strifes, now for Pope, now for 
Emperor, had therefore their use. What 
would have become of Europe had no 
Ghibellines checked papal encroachments ? 
or of Italy had no Guelphs withstood that 
imperial rapacity of which later I have still 
to tell you? So that you see we come back 
to this cheering thought, that there is an 
overruling Power directing human affairs, 
and bringing forth light and gladness out of 
what seems to us hopeless darkness and evil. 

The jealousy between Pisa and Genoa 
had been felled at one blow by the battle 
of Meloria. The first question that followed 
that battle was not, Could Pisa exist without 
her maritime commerce? but, could she 
exist at all? Never was a city in greater 
peril. The towns of Tuscany, all Guelph 
save herself, formed a league to complete her 

* This remarkable mosaic is now at the Lateran. 


destruction. Conrad Doria had orders to 
block up her harbour and throw down its 
towers. Eleven thousand, some say 13,000 of 
her bravest citizens were in Genoa dungeons ; 
the insulting proverb, “ Do you want a Pisan ? 
go to Genoa,” sounded in her ears; and 
barely three months had passed before a 
Florentine army, on its way to raze her walls 
and disperse her citizens, was already ravag- 
ing her territory. 

And this in passing, let me say, was a 
favourite mode of treating each other. 
cities dared allow both Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines within them. Were they equally 
balanced ? they fought in her streets, or un- 
equally the weaker made plots. For citizens 
to be dispersed, banished, or exiled, was of 
constant occurrence. What made the posi- 
tion of Pisa so very critical was that 
Florence, already her rival, was essentially 
Guelph, and for a city almost wholly Ghibel- 
line to fall into the hands of the Guelphs 
meant destruction. 

In this dire emergency Pisa had two things 
left, her walls built with mortar of extreme 
adherency, and her courage. Consulting her 
prisoners, (for this ancient custom was still in 
use, and messengers went to and fro to the 
Genoa dungeons, where they were dying at 
a frightful rate) she sought among her nobles 
for a captain and a head. 

Now just before the sea-fight which had 
proved so fatal, these Pisan nobles had 
reached the climax of their riches and power, 
and were living as kings, each with a tiny 
court and army of retainers about him. The 
fact that they needed these armies explains 
what had happened. A desperate quarrel 
had split them into factions, and introduced 
Guelphs among them. This quarrel had 
arisen in Sardinia, whose provinces, governed 
since its conquest by the Gherardesca, 
Nomonac, Visconti, and other Pisan nobles 
of the bravest, were in 1206 claimed by Inno- 
cent III., the Roman pontiff. None re- 
sisted this unjust pretension more than the 
Visconti. But there are subtler foes than those 
armed with steel, and after eighteen years of 
strife Ubaldi Visconti forsook his allegiance 
to marry Adelaide, heiress of Gallura. 

Now this Adelaide was related to the Pope, 
and the marriage drew all the Visconti over to 
the papal party, and though in the civil war 
called of the counts (nobles) and viscounts 
(visconti) Ubaldi was killed, and Frederic II. 
pacified Sardinia, the bitterness and fear 
of them was so great in Pisa that the Visconti 
did not attempt to live in her, but kept aloof 
in Gallura. 
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I have already told you how the Pisans | dungeons, was “ Ugolino.” He was in high 
took the part of the noble Frederic II.,| favour at Florence, and “who so able to 
whose life two successive Popes embittered ;| mediate between foes as one on friendly 
at his death they espoused the cause of his| terms with both?” So all the doubtful deeds 
youthful and unhappy descendants. Conra-| of Ugolino were laid on the shelf, and all the 
din, the last, stayed in Pisa, and when after a/ ugly rumours—ah! even to that last and 
vain attempt to wrest Naples from Charles of | ugliest, that at Meloria, in the direst of the 
Anjou, to whom Pope Urban IV. had most| fight, he had called off his galleys—were 
unrighteously given it, this mere boy, after a| hushed up, and Ugolino was chosen to be for 
shameful mock trial, was executed in the|ten years the Captain-General of Pisa. 
market-place of Naples, two Pisan nobles | Perhaps of all crimes the greatest is to be 














were with him and shared his fate. 

Now these two nobles, Gerard and Gavano 
Donoratico, were of the noted Gherardesca 
family, and their premature death—for they 
were father and son—had caused the honour 
of being its chief to fall to Ugolino della Ghe- 
rardesca, one of its most unworthy members, 
who, setting aside the welfare of his native 
city, thought only how best to make himself 
lord over it. Todo this he must have alli- 
ances, and the first he made was with Gio- 
vanni Visconti, of Gallura. 

Galluna is a large district of Sardinia, and 
Giovanni had grown up there half-chieftain, 


half-king. Still for all that, wild and savage | 


as he was, he loved to hold a place and a 
name where his forefathers had had one—in 
Pisa, and no doubt his wife, Ugolino’s sister, 
wished it still more than he. 

So when in 1271 Italy had just for once a 
good Pope, and the storm of party strife was 
hushed, Giovanni profited by the lull to 
come and take up his quarters in Pisa. But 
if the arrival among them of a lawless chief- 
tain, with a host of wild retainers, frightened 
the citizens, his alliance with Ugolino made 
his presence a still greater danger. Pisa 
could not afford to be put in peril by either, 
and the good Gregory’s death having let loose 
the violence of party spirit, both had orders 


atraitor. Itis to have a fair outside appear- 
/ance and be rotten at the core. It is to 
|take into one’s hands the most precious 
jewel of the world, “ faith,’ and ruthlessly 
destroy it. Ugolino, to whom the confiding 
Pisans had handed all, took all, the better 
‘to betray them. His interests lay with the 
Guelphs ; all this Ghibelline population, what 
were their interests to his? ‘To rule for ten 
_years as captain, what was it? To rule for 
life as “‘ tyrant” was worth having. To hand 
the city over to the Guelphs and not risk a 
fight was his first object. He pleaded 
eloquently that war with Florence must be 
avoided. ‘‘ Our ancestors were wiser than we; 
they fought with distant foes, we with near 
neighbours,” were true and wise words, had 
they come from a true and upright heart. 
| But that they did not. Meanwhile the sus- 
|picions of the Pisans began to be aroused ; 
a military republic, though always ready to 
do loyal service to her emperor, Pisa had 
always needed a governor; but over this 
governor she kept strict watch, and though 
in her present circumstances she could not 
‘restrain him as in happier days, she still 
|watched Ugolino. When, having made 
himself her tyrant, he, the professed Ghibel- 
line, began to banish the noblest Ghibelline 
families ; when he proposed to give up Castro, 





to leave the city. They went to Lucca, the great Sardinian fortress; when he was 
where, pretending to have been persecuted | said to be packing off bottles full of florins to 
as Guelphs, they induced that party to join| Florence; when one by one, save three, all 
against Pisa, whose armies, worsted in two| the fortresses, on which the city depended 
fights, made in 1276 the best peace it could. | for safety, were betrayed or taken; when 
‘the tyrant feasted in his palace while the 


But the nobles had had their lesson, and | et Z : 
although the Gualandi, Sismondi, and old | people were perishing of a terrible famine 


loyal families could not forget or pardon|in the streets, public indignation rose fast. 
Ugolino for his double-dealing, and looked | What more remained than to hand them 
on him as the black sheep of their flock,|over to Florence? _ 
they settled down together, and Pisa was} But Pisa had still her walls and her 
never so rich or honoured as when the bloody | courage, and did not mean to be handed 
issue of the grand fight with Genoa broke in| over to the Guelphs. There were strong 
upon her. Now who was able to extricate | towers by the Arno, strong enough to hold 
her?—who, as captain, able to cope with| any traitor. And the nobles, and Roger the 
her foes ? ‘archbishop, who counted Ugolino as the 
Strange to say, the answer, even—so at| “black sheep,” still lived on in Pisa. The 
least it is said—of the prisoners inthe Genoese | tyrant was too violent a man to approach 
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lightly, and few cared to warn him of his| by an Eastern one, the news spread through 
danger. “Tell me, Lombard,” said heto apoor | Italy that Clement V., the unrighteous Pope 
fellow leaning by his gate, “is there anything | who had connived at the extermination of 
more I want?” “Nothing but the anger of|/the Knights Templars, had promised the 


God,” was the ominous reply, and a warning 
also, had he heeded it. 

One morning the news flew through Pisa 
that boats had left the Arno ; they could only 
return laden with foes—the tyrant’s friends 
from Florence. The Pisans took up arms and 
attacked Ugolino’s palace. After a despe- 
rate fight, he and his two sons and grand- 
sons were taken. The tower of the Gualandi 
was athand. They were thrust into its dun- 
geon, its key was shortly after cast into the 
Arno, and they perished. 


“ The hour drew near 
When they were wont to bring us food : the mind 
Of each misgave him,—and I 
Heard at its outlet underneath locked up 
The horrible tower ; whence, uttering not a word, 
I looked upon the faces of my sons. 
I wept not, so all alone I felt within ; 
They wept ; and one, my little Anselm, cried, 
* Thou lookest so! Father, what ails thee ?’” 


The peril passed, all the more grave since 
the domestic happiness of so many citizens 
was involved in it, the Pisans chose a 
noted and valiant captain, the Count of 
Montefeltro, and prepared for defence. No 
more fair words, they would fight this time 
openly. But how? and with what ? Notagalley 
dare they put on the sea, and their fighting 
men, those not yet dead, were languishing in 
Genoese dungeons. But the Count of Monte- 
feltro was equal tothe occasion. The infantry, 
hitherto useless, were nearly all the material 
he had to work with. But he trained and 
drilled them into archers such as no cavalry 
cared to face. This done, he obliged 
the Pisans to keep police, by whose 
watchfulness he was able to fall on fortress 
after fortress, regain all, and force the Guelph 
league to give Pisa an honourable peace. 

Now since the death of Conradin no new 
claimant for the empire had appeared in 
Italy. True, Gregory X., finding the 
interregnum was turning Germany into a den 
of thieves, each noble and priest pilfering for 


imperial crown to the new King of Germany, 
Henry of Luxemburgh, who had _ already 
reached Lausanne, and was in due time 
coming to Rome to receive it. Ambassadors 
from most of the Italian cities started at once 
to greet him. As for the Pisans, hearing that 
he was poor, they sent by theirs what they 
thought poor emperors most needed, and 
that was money. Could they have packed 
a little wisdom among their florins, it would 
have helped the noble Henry still more, 
but that you know they could not. 

So Henry crossed the Alps; he was brave, 
gallant, and needy, and had withhim an army 
of brilliant nobles, as gallant and needy as 
himself. Guelphs and Ghibellines alike wel- 
comed him, for—thanks to a fashion then 
prevalent, especially among the lawyers and 
civilians, of much studying up the history of 
the Czsars’ ideas of the dignity of kingly 
power—the majesty of fine titles had been 
steadily growing in Italy, and cities where 
their ideas not felt had to wait an excuse 
before shownig it. 

Unfortunately, in Henry’s case the excuse 
was not long wanting. At Milan, the proud 
Guelph city, his troubles began. It was the 
custom then to offer the sovereign who was 
their guest a gift in money. The senate of 
Milan knowingly voted a gift larger than the 
people could afford to pay. Henry fell into 
the snare ; wanting to hasten on to Rome, 
land having all his needy nobles to give a sop 
to, he insisted on having the money paid to 
the full. The people, suddenly and merci- 
lessly taxed, revolted. Those in the towns 
near did so too, and Henry, after much 
perilous fighting, mastered them, to add to 
his previous folly that of treating both 
Ghibellines and Guelphs with extreme rigour. 
This cruel treatment the Milanese hastened 
to whisper in the ear of Florence, and that 
wise old city shut her gates, and would not 
hear a word the legates Henry sent had to 
say to her. Not so Pisa. When Henry 





himself, had insisted on the electors choosing 
a king, and later pontiffs, aware how that the 
state of anarchy had diminished the revenue 
of the Church, upheld the kingly power ; but ! 
these kings never crossed the Alps, or! 
cared to contest with the papal power their 
right to be crowned emperors. | 

But in 1309, just when Pisa had well settled | 
down after her last troubles,and was beginning 
to prosper by an inland trade if she might not | 


reached Genoa, to lose his wife, and get 
harassed and despised for being unable to 
pay his daily expenses, she sent him supplies, 
and her galleys brought him to Pisa. Once 
there, she placed a large sum at his disposal, 
entertained him and all his gallant company, 
undertook to quarrel with Florence on his 
behalf, lent him some companies of her 
famous archers, helped him form the Ghi- 
belline exiles into his army, and finally 
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started him for Rome with another gift of| by leaguing all the Guelph cities against him. 
money. ) Filled with brave defenders, she would not 
But the loyalty of Pisa was to pass by/|attack her Emperor; but she only shut one 
greater tests than these. Clement V., false | gate (that before which his army was) against 
and undecided, had, even while hurrying | him, and left the rest open. 
Henry into Italy, been giving away Naples| Henry understood the hint. He was weak, 
to Robert, second son of its last king; and/ Florence strong. He retired, and came to 
Henry, on arriving in Rome, found half the| Pisa. There, with dauntless courage, all the 
city—that half comprising St. Peter’s and the! greater since it was moral, he summoned an 
Vatican, where he ought to be crowned—in| imperial council, and judged the revolted 
the hands of Robert’s army. There was|cities. Florence was to lose to Genoa her 
nothing for it, seeing he was not strong| right of coining, and fines were unsparingly 
enough to drive them out, but to be crowned | demanded from all disloyal cities. 
at the Lateran,—that wonderful church, on| Great indeed was the jeering that followed. 
whose roof the figures of Christ and the| Who then was to enforce these punishments ? 
apostles stand out clearly against the blue| Henry’s grand nobles, where were they? and 
sky, and looked at from the gardens of the|his army, why, it hardly sufficed to check 
palace of the Czsars seem, by dominating| Lucca. The sentences were held up to public 
the Coliseum, to dominate at once paganism | derision. But when one by one the nobles 
and its cruelties. reappeared, each with fresh troops; when 
This coronation over—it was but a sorry| Frederic of Sicily formed an alliance with 
one, for the Pope was at Avignon, only car-| Henry; and Genoa and Pisa, their old hate 
dinals performed the ceremony, and all the} extinct, joined to prepare him a fleet and an 
space round the church was filled by the|army, Florence awoke to her danger, and 
jeering soldiers of Robert—Henry’s position | neither the promised aid of Robert of Naples 
became every day more serious; till his|nor of the Guelph cities came to relieve her 
faithful Pisans heard that his nobles had fled | fears. 
before the heat of a Roman July, and that| As for the military and loyal Pisans, it was 
with an army weakened by fever, and hemmed | delightful to them to have this splendid army 
in by foes, he had retired to Tivoli. It was| collecting within their walls, and when it left 
in the very nature of the constant Pisans to|for Siena they were full of joyful anticipa- 
go to the rescue, and, mainly thanks to them, | tions. 
Henry escaped from danger, and pushingon,| Alas for the instability of all human 
came to lay siege to Florence. |hopes! Henry, with now for perhaps the 
But Florence mocked at her besiegers. A | first time in his eventful life some chance of 
city of rich goldsmiths and far-seeing mer- | success, surrounded by a devoted army, and 
chants, she had been the first to read the |in one of the loveliest spots of Italy, fell ill, 
consequences of those extortions Henry’s|and it mattered little whether from fever or 
brilliant nobles had pushed him into. Would| poison, died ; and the Pisans, who had fought 
they cease when all Italy was at his feet ?| his foes, and befriended his friends, had been 
Florence thought not. The liberties of the| lavishly generous of money and life, could do 
Italian cities must be secured alike from Pope|no more for him than bury him, as they did 
or emperor, and Florence had, while Henry | with great honour, in their beautiful marble 
was in Rome, done her best to secure them} cathedral. 
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USE EXPERIENCES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘f WORKING MEN’s HoMEs.” 


PART 


Mrs. CLARE and myself were seated one 
August afternoon in the drawing-room at 
work, the heat rendering it impossible to 
walk at that hour. My companion had been 
silent for some time, and while leaning back 
in her chair with half-closed eyes and her 
work in her lap, I supposed she was over- 
powered with an inclination to sleep, and 
would not disturb her by a single word. 

And yet as I now and then glanced at the 
face in its serene repose, I observed an ex- 
pression of care, and the existence of lines 
which only intense sorrow could trace. I 
wondered, for in general, and more especially 
while in conversation, Mrs. Clare’s coun- 
tenance was lighted up with brightness and 
intelligence. 

My reflections as to the secret causes of 
this change were suddenly disturbed by the 
lady’s voice, which startled me as she said,— 

“‘ Mrs. Leslie, do you think that a secret 
confided to Miss Harvey is in safe keeping?”’ 

I was too much surprised at the question 
to reply immediately, and while I paused my 
thoughts flew quickly in a cursory glance at 
the possibility of a secret being safely kept 
by such a quiet, almost helpless character as 
our hostess. 

Mrs. Clare saw my hesitation. 

“Tt is not of much importance now,” she 
said, “for all the circumstances will be 
known very shortly; I only wish to know 
whether Miss Harvey has hinted to you, or 
others in the house, the cause of my coming 
here.” 

“Certainly not to me,” I replied. 

“And you have heard nothing from 
others ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Ah well, then I may presume she has 
respected my confidence,” said Mrs. Clare. 
“And now I want to explain to you, Mrs. 
Leslie, for truly I need advice, and Miss 
Harvey is not a person whose judgment I 
could trust in such an emergency.” 

“ Oh, pray, Mrs. Clare,” I exclaimed, “do 
not make me your confidante in this matter ; 
I could not pretend to offer you advice on a 
subject which is evidently of great import- 








VIII. 


ance to you ;” and while I spoke I recalled 
the expression of sorrow and anxiety which 
I had just noticed. 

“ Well, only let me tell you something,” 
she added ; “ it will be a relief to my mind, 
and you will be prepared for any unpleasant 
circumstances that may happen, and judge 
me more mercifully. Mrs. Leslie, I have an 
unkind and cruel husband. I have left him. 
He has no idea where I am, and Clare is 
not my name !” 

This sudden and painful information, hur- 
riedly spoken, almost took away my breath ; 
I could not utter a word. Could any con- 
duct on the part of a husband justify such 
deception as this ? 

“ You are shocked, Mrs. Leslie,” she said, 
with a smile, “ but I have acted under legal 
advice. My solicitor knows all the cir- 
cumstances. I have had a letter from him 
to-day, in which he alarms me by saying he 


has no power to resist the inquiries respecting | 


my movements made by my husband. What 
shall I do?” 

“Oh, go back to him, Mrs. Clare,” I ex- 
claimed. “Of course I do not know what 
provocation you may have had, but you are 


a lady of refinement and education, and no 





doubt your husband is a gentleman. Would 
not a little patience and mutual forbearance 
reconcile matters, especially after long years 
of marriage ?” 

“Oh, my dear, you don’t know; I’ve 
been married twenty years, and but I 
won’t pain you by opening your eyes to 
facts ; I see I must fight my own battle.” 

We were silent for some minutes, and 
then I said,— 

“Mrs. Clare, why do you not open your 
heart to Mr. Grantley, and ask his advice? he 
is a man advanced in years, and has grown- 
up sons and daughters ; besides, as a clergy- 
man, your secret would be safe with him.” 

“ Tt will not be a secret long,” she replied, 
with a sigh ; “however, I will take your advice, 
and thank you for the suggestion.” 

Mrs. Clare leaned back and closed her 
eyes, and although very uncomfortable at the 
unpleasant circumstances which had been 
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disclosed to me, I gladly escaped from the 
room, with a firm resolve never again to trust 
myself with a lady alone, who might wish to 
confide in me further particulars as to the 
cause of her present position. A few days 
after this conversation, Mrs. Grantley, a 
kind, motherly woman, who spoke of her 
grandchildren, and had been a wife for 
more than forty years, told me that Mrs. 
Clare had confided her trouble to her 
husband. 

“He has not told me any particulars, my 
dear,” she said, “nor should I have spoken 
to you on the subject, but Mrs. Clare stated 
to him that you knew certain facts, and that 
by your advice she had been induced to lay 
the matter before him as a clergyman.” 

“Tam very glad,” I replied, “and I trust 
she will be guided by him in her future 
decision.” 

“I fear not,” she replied; “ however, I 
hope that no unpleasantness will arise to 
annoy Miss Harvey, and bring discredit to 
her house.” 

Weeks passed, and nothing to disturb our 
hostess or her boarders occurred in conse- 
quence of Mrs. Clare’s presence among us. 
The facts were known only to Miss Harvey, 
Mr. Grantley, his wife, and myself; and for 
the sake of our hostess, and indeed on 
principle, we tacitly agreed to avoid speak- 
ing on the subject. A circumstance occurred, 
however, which might have proved unpleasant 
to Mr. Grantley, although it ended fortu- 
nately in amusement and good-humoured 
explanations. 

One morning a gentleman on horseback 
stopped at the house, alighted, and rang the 
bell. 

Mrs. Clare from the drawing-room window 
had seen his approach, and although the 
square balcony over the portico concealed 
him when he drew rein, yet she heard the 


“ Hush, Mrs. Clare!” he replied, drawing 
her into the room, “don’t be alarmed ; stay 
here with Mrs. Grantley, I will go and see 
your husband, and——” 

‘“* He will use force, he will indeed!” she 
exclaimed. “Oh, Mr. Grantley, you don’t 
know him!” 

“My dear lady,” was the reply, “force 
cannot be used in such cases; the law will pro- 
tect you until matters are explained. Leave 
the interview to me, and all will be well.” 

What disclosures had been made by Mrs. 
Clare to Mr. Grantley respecting her husband, 
or whether they were true or false, none in 
that house ever knew. But at the moment 
when the clergyman descended the stairs to 
confront, as he supposed, a cruel and brutish 
husband, his heart was full of wrath against 
him, and of pity for his wife. 

He entered the dining-room. A tall, 
aristocratic man of about fifty rose, and 
offering his hand, addressed him by name. 
But the clergyman scarcely noticed the action 
or the words; he bowed stiffly, and then 
turned and locked the room door, and put 
the key in his pocket. The visitor stared, 
and was about to express his surprise, when 
Mr Grantley, who was himself a man of 
noble presence, said in tones of suppressed 
anger,— 

“I know what brings you here, sir, but 
from this room you do not stir excepting to 
leave the house, and before I allow you to 
depart I desire to know what business you 
have here.” or: 

“ Why, Mr. Grantley,” exclaimed the visitor, 
“what is the matter? I came here to see 
you and Mrs. Grantley ;” and an amused 
smile mingled with his look of astonishment. 

“ You are a stranger to me, sir,” replied 
the indignant clergyman; “ your visit was 
not intended for me or Mrs. Grantley. I 
know your errand; you are come here to 





pull on the bell, and then the footsteps 
across the hall, as he was ushered into the 
dining-room. 

Without waiting to ascertain whether she 
had mistaken a stranger for her husband, 
Mrs. Clare flew upstairs to the large best 
bedroom, newly renovated after the fire, and 
now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Grantley. 
Scarcely waiting for an answer to her loud 
and hurried knock, she rushed in, exclaiming 
loud enough to be heard all over the 
house,— 

“ Mrs. Grantley, there’s my husband down- 
stairs, don’t let him know I’m here! Oh, go 
and speak to him ; I won’t go home with 
him. Oh! how did he find me out?” 





annoy your ill-used wife, but——" 
“ Mr, Grantley !” exclaimed the visitor, in- 
terrupting him, “if I did not recognise your 
face and voice, I should suppose I had mis- 
taken a lunatic for the clergyman of our 
church; you are labouring under some painful 
error. In the first place, I am not a married 
man ; and in the second, there is my card.” 

While the visitor spoke, the mist which had 
clouded his eyes and brain, owing to Mrs. 
Clare’s terror, gradually cleared, and as he 
cast his eyes on the card, and saw not onlya 
coronet, but read the words— 
“Tord Ashford, 

Park Street, 
Grosvenor Square,” 
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the flush of shame and annoyance spread over 
his face. One of the fashionable West End con- 
gregation of the church where he was taking 
temporary duty had paid him a visit, and 
had been treated with the utmost rudeness. 

“ My lord,” he exclaimed, “how can I 
sufficiently apologize for my mistake? pray 
show me I am forgiven by taking a seat, and 
listening to my explanations and apologies.” 

Mr. Grantley hastily placed a chair as he 
spoke, and taking the key from his pocket, 
unlocked the door. 

“ Noapologiesarenecessary,Mr. Grantley,” 
replied his lordship as he seated himself ; 
“and as to explanations,” he added, laughing 
good-humouredly, “you took me for a ras- 
cally scoundrel who has been ill-treating his 
wife, and I wish he had been here to receive 
the punishment he deserves in meeting your 
just wrath and firm determination to protect 
the oppressed.” 

A few sincere and earnest apologies from 
Mr. Grantley, which Lord Ashford eagerly 
interrupted, and then the clergyman left his 
visitor for a few moments to calm the fears 
of Mrs. Clare, and bring down his wife to 
receive the visitor. 

In hasty words Mr. Grantley explained 
to her how he had treated Lord Ashford, 
and she entered the room with a very uncom- 
fortable feeling in her mind. 

The good-tempered description, however, 
which his lordship gave of the whole affair, 
and the evident amusement the mistake 
caused him, quickly placed her at her ease, 
and after a pleasant half-hour’s talk, and a 
promise from the clergyman and his wife to 
accept Lord Ashford’s invitation to dinner 
on the following day, they parted. His lord- 
ship mounted his horse, and rode away 
towards the park with an occasional smile 
on his face, and a not very favourable opinion 
of a boarding-house, in which a clergyman 
had been placed by one of the inmates in 
such an unpleasant position. 

It will readily be understood that Mrs. 
Clare did not long remain after this occur- 
rence an inmate at Miss Harvey's. 

The remainder of the summer passed away 
pleasantly in my new abode, excepting that 
On more than one occasion Miss Harvey 
absented herself from the table on the plea 
of a headache, but those in the house who 
knew her circumstances better than I did 
judged rightly that it was trouble about 
money matters which rendered her unable to 
endure the society of our boarders. Irregu- 
larity inthe hours for meals became, after a 
time, a constant cause of complaint. Break- 





fast waited for the arrival of tea, or butter, 
or bread; dinner would be delayed because 
the butcher had not brought the meat; and 
while I wondered, Mrs. Grantley let me into 
the secret. 

“It is want of money, Mrs. Leslie,” she 
said. “Poor thing, I pity her greatly. I 
believe there is not a resident in the house 
who has not paid her in advance, and instead 
of using those payments for present need, 
she is obliged to send portions to her different 
tradespeople to prevent them from suing 
her.” 

“* Why does she not give up the nouse, and 
sell the furniture to relieve herself of such 
anxiety?” I asked. 

“‘ My husband wished her to do so,” replied 
Mrs. Grantley, “but there are obstacles in 
the way which must be first overcome.” 

“ And for this purpose I suppose money is 
needed,” I said: “do you think we could 
make up enough by each paying three months 
in advance? that would carry her on till 
Christmas, and perhaps enable her to recover 
herself.” 

“It would keep us here whether we like it 
or not,” said the lady ; “and if, in the mean- 
time, things come to a crisis, we shall lose all 
we have advanced: however, I will talk to 
my husband, he knows more about her 
affairs than I do.” 

In a few days, however, the matter was 
decided. My brother returned to London ; 
he and Mr. Grantley consulted on the matter, 
and an amount to cover the expenses of 
Mr. and Mrs. Grantley, my nephew (for the 
long and Christmas vacations), and myself, 
till Christmas, was advanced to Miss Harvey 
in September, and we hoped that this would 
to a certain degree relieve her of the anxiety 
which was so depressing both to herself and 
her inmates. 

One thing, however, Mr. Grantley hoped 
would be prevented by this advance, and 
that was her readiness to receive any one 
into her house without question or regard 
to character, if they were ready to pay the 
terms she asked. 

It was easy to understand this reckless 
anxiety to obtain money at any risk, espe- 
cially in one so totally unfit to battle with 
the world as Miss Harvey, yet after Mrs. 
Clare left she evidently became more cau- 
tious as to whom she received, and our party 
for the remainder of my stay were not only 
unobjectionable, but pleasant. 

For two months of that time we had a 
lady and her son, and two young unmarried 
gentlemen, both of them well-bred and 
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agreeable. ‘These four, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Grantley, Mr. Robins, and myself, made up 
a pleasant family circle of eight without our 
hostess, and my nephew, who spent his long 
vacation of six weeks with me, according to 
my promise to him. 

To a certain extent Mr. Grantley suc- 
ceeded in making our hungry friend more 
companionable, only, however, at the tea- 
table. Breakfast and dinner were events of 
far too great importance to be interrupted 
by talking or courteous attentions; but at 
tea-time the strange old man would sometimes 
unbend and join in the conversation. On 
one occasion my brother paid me a visit, 
and I persuaded him to stay to dinner. 

At the tea-table he contrived to draw the 
old man out wonderfully. We had heard 
enough of his conversation by this time 
to notice that the style was that of a 
man of education; but the astonishment 


reply to a classical inquiry of my brother's, 
the old man’s eyes lighted up, and he 
recited with scholarly rhythm and a pure 
accent about a dozen lines of the Greek 
from Homer's “Iliad.” These efforts were, 
however, few and far between, and for my 
own part I was not sorry; he would some- 
times honour me by addressing a few remarks 
on passing subjects, but the harsh, abrupt 
voice and utterance were very repulsive, and 
it required ar exercise of all the courtesy 
I possessed to listen and reply to his 
remarks. 

My nephew returned to the Blue-coat 
School early in October, and November 
arrived before any confirmation of our fears 
respecting Miss Harvey’s position had really 
occurred. Mr. Grantley had exchanged his 
living in the country with the incumbent of 
the West End church for twelve months, 
and I knew he had intended to remain for that 


entered it. But the frequent absence of Miss 
Harvey at meal-time, especially at dinner, 


not at all satisfactory. 

“Tam afraid all our efforts to save Miss 
Harvey will prove useless,” remarked Mrs, 
Grantley one day to me. ‘“ The meals are 
so irregular, and I expect it arises from the 
same cause as before, and then how unwise 
it is for her to keep away from the table!” 

“Poor thing,” I replied, “it is very 
natural for her to shrink from facing us 
amidst all these uncomfortable circumstances ; 
she must be conscious of the bad 


management, and if she is without money, 
now and then, how can she help it ?” 

Most certainly the four boarders who had 
been with her longest were really kind and 
patient—in fact, they had no alternative, 
for, excepting Mr. Robins, each had paid up 
to Christmas. 

One of the gentlemen, however, left early 
in November, and two other inmates who 
had arrived more recently soon followed their 
example. Before the close of November 
the supply of gas was cut off, and we were 
at times without fires unti! coals could be 
procured. 

As the days shortened and Christmas 
drew near, a feeling of utter desolation per- 
vaded the house, and I noticed that various 
articles of use and ornament gradually dis- 
appeared from the rooms. Mrs. Grantley 
at last mentioned this circumstance to me, 
and inquired whether I had observed it. 

I owned that I had, and said, “ I suppose 
Miss Harvey has been obliged to sell these 
things ; indeed, I begin to fear that she will 
not recover herself.” 

“Without help it will be impossible,” 
replied Mrs. Grantley. “ My husband, as 
you know, takes a deep interest in her wel- 
fare, and he persuaded her last evening to 
be candid with him, and tell him her exact 
position. My dear Mrs. Leslie, she owes 
half a year’s rent, besides the taxes and the 
gas, and I cannot tell you how much to her 
tradespeople.” 

“ Oh, I am very sorry ! what will she do?” 
I said. 

“Well, she is trying to struggle on till 
Christmas, because she hopes that her uncle, 
who is a man of property, will help her 
then ; but she tells me he has already done 
a’great deal for her, and wishes her to give 
up. But I have not told you the worst, 
Mrs. Leslie ; the articles you have missed 
are gone to the pawnbrokers, and sometimes 
when we have been waiting for our break- 
fast Jane has been sent to obtain money by 
this means, to enable her to provide tea, 
coffee, bread, and butter for that meal.” 

All this pained me greatly, and I began 
to long for Christmas, that there might be 
some termination to the anxieties of this 
amiable but helpless woman, as well as 
freedom for myself, either by the advance of 
money from her relative, or by Miss Harvey 
giving up the establishment. 

During December other visitors arrived, 
and were hopefully received by our hostess ; 
but the desolate house, dimly lighted by 
candles, and feebly warmed by scanty fires, 
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had so little comfort that none remained 
longer than a week. 

In the midst of our desolation, however, a 
scene presented itself at the dinner-table one 
evening, which created greater amusement 
than any other circumstance during the 
whole of my stay with Miss Harvey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grantley were on that 
evening dining out, and I was looking for- 
ward with dismay to the prospect of having 
to carve for Mr. Robins and my nephew, 
who a day or two previously had arrived to 
spend the Christmas vacation. I was about 
to send a petition to Miss Harvey to spare 
me this ordeal, when she entered the 
drawing-room, and introduced a young 
married lady and gentleman as new inmates. 

These new arrivals so pleased me that I 
forgot to make my request, and at once set 
about entertaining the strangers and setting 
them at their ease. Half an hour passed 
pleasantly, and we became quite sociable. 
They told me they had been on their 
wedding tour for six months on the Con- 
tinent, and on reaching the Victoria station, 
and inquiring for a boarding-house, the cab- 
man had brought them to Miss Harvey’s. 

I was glad of this addition to our party, 
both for Miss Harvey’s sake and my own, 
although I could not avoid seeing a glance 
of surprise at the gaseliers when Jane brought 


| in candles, and I feared that the intention 


the visitors expressed of staying a week would 
be set aside. 

They were absent preparing for dinner 
when another surprise occurred, my brother- 
in-law and my own brother, Charles Haydn, 
were ushered into the drawing-room. They 
had met in London on business, and were 
come to dine with me, self-invited. My 
pleasure at seeing them was a little damped 
by the fear that the provision for dinner 
would prove insufficient, and I could only 
relieve my mind of anxiety on this point by 
remembering that we generally had a fair 
supply on the arrival of new-comers. I hoped, 
also, that Miss Harvey would make an effort, 
and take her place at the head of the 
table. 

I waited until the young people returned 
to the drawing-room, and then, after intro- 
ducing them to my brothers, I hastened away 
to make some slight but necessary alterations 
in my toilet, leaving them to become ac- 
quainted and sociable, as I knew they very 
soon would. 

My hopes that Miss Harvey would honour 
us with her company were soon blighted. 
When Jane informed us dinner was on the 


table she approached me and whispered, 
“If you please, Misthress Leslie, will ye 
carve for the misthress to-day ? she tould me 
to ax ye particular.” 

Of course I could not ask strangers to take 
the head of Miss Harvey’s table after this 
request, and seated myself, while apologizing 
for the lady’s absence, with the feelings of a 
martyr. My brother-in-law placed himself at 
the foot of the table at my request, and I 
told Jane to place before him the soup. 
“You can help me by serving the soup, 
James, if you will,” I whispered as I passed 
to the seat of honour. Readily he performed 
the task, while Jane, who waited at table, 
amused him by a few hints as to the quantity 
he should pour into the soup plates. I could 
see that the new-comers were surprised and 
equally amused, while the annoyance I felt 
made the flush burn in my cheeks. 

The joint, a fine and beautifully cooked 
shoulder of mutton, wasthen placed before me, 
and the vegetable dishes at different points 
on the table, that the diners might help them- 
selves or others. 

This arrangement had often occurred lately, 
but it completed my annoyance to find that 
Miss Harvey had permitted Jane to save 
her own trouble when new-comers and 
strangers were present. However, my two 
brothers instantly prepared to make them- 
selves useful, while I carved for the only 
lady besides myself first. : 

Mr. Robins, my nephew, and my brother 
Charles sat on my right hand, the young 
married people opposite, and while the lady 
was being supplied with the usual vegetables 
I commenced carving for Mr. Robins, the 
oldest resident in the house. 

Remembering Miss Harvey’s description 
of his appetite, and the rapid disappearance 
of the viands, I piled up three or four thick 
slices of meat on his plate, and placed it 
before him, with almost a fear that he would 
think I had intended to insult him by such a 
supply. 

Not so, however; he scarcely condescended 
to thank me, in his eagerness to secure a 
sufficient amount of vegetables, and his pro- 
ceedings so utterly amazed the visitors that, 
had I not been anxiously engaged in carving, 
I must have laughed aloud at the wide open 
eyes and restrained smiles on the faces of my 
brothers. 

I am considered a skilful carver, which, 
I suppose, will account for my being chosen 
to the office by Miss Harvey ; yet, with all my 
skill and quickness, I had scarcely tasted my 





own dinner when I became conscious that 
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Mr. Robins was trying to attract my attention 


to his empty plate. 


Had my seat been occupied by Miss 


Harvey, the plate would have been pushed 


forward to the dish, but a slight tinge of 


politeness made him hesitate now. 

I was literally so astonished at the empty 
plate that I glanced round the table in dis- 
may, and then said, “ Do you wish for any 
more, Mr. Robins ?” 

“Yes, if you please,” spoken abruptly, and 
as if angry at the inquiry. 

“ May I ask you to help yourself, Mr. 
Robins?” I said, with ill-concealed disgust, 
as I moved the dish with the carving knife 
and fork in front of him. 

In a moment I discovered the mistake 
I had made. With a feeling of horror I saw 
him cut slice after slice from the joint, till 
the pile of meat on his plate nearly doubled 
the quantity with which I had first supplied 
him. The vegetable dishes were passed to 
him by my brothers, with looks of mischief. 

Two of them he emptied, and at last, to all 
appearance totally unconscious that he was 
acting in any way unusual, he commenced 
operations. 

My look of dismay at the mutilated joint 
must have added to the comicality of the 
scene, of which, in my annoyance, I was 
totally unconscious, but as I prepared to 
continue my own dinner, I raised my head 
and glanced at the young wife. The conse- 
quences of that glance were fatal, the long- 
restrained risible faculties broke loose, and 
the lady burst into a fit of smothered yet 
convulsive laughter. So severe to me was 


“Send the dish to me, Laura, I will per- 
form the office of carver, you will get no 
dinner yourself at this rate.” 

The mutilated joint was passed down the 
table to Mr. James Leslie, who, with a keen 
sense of the ridiculons, possessed a power 
over himself which kept him serious while 
those around him were convulsed with 
laughter. 

From the lower end of the long dining- 
table the real condition of the shoulder of 
mutton could not be so clearly distinguished, 
and the look of comic dismay with which he 
regarded it on a closer investigation was 
jirresistible. A burst of unrestrained laughter 
from every one at the table, excepting him- 
self and Mr. Robins, rendered this dinner 
table a scene of merriment for a few moments 
such as I have never witnessed before or 
since. 

The unconstrained outburst was, however, 
a relief to us all. 

My brother-in-law managed the second 
serving to Mr. Nelson, Charles, and himself 
very cleverly, but his unfeigned astonishment 
when Mr. Robins asked for a third supply 
nearly sent us off again. 

This, however, he arranged to the gentle- 
man’s satisfaction, and in a few minutes we 
were able to ring the bell for Jane to remove 
the dishes. 

We were all ina certain measure restored 
to tranquillity and decorum when the apple 
pudding and a dish of tarts made their 
appearance. 

The supply to Mr. Robins was as dis- 
proportionate as usual, yet it was with a feel- 








the reaction from vexation to amusement, that 
I joined in the laugh hysterically, which my 
efforts to control greatly increased. Added 
to this were the sounds of suppressed mirth 
from the gentlemen and my boy nephew, and 
I am ashamed to own how completely they 
and the two ladies misconducted themselves 
for a few minutes. 


ing of disgust that I gave him the last 
remaining portion of the pudding at his 
request. d 
My brothers took cheese in preference to | 
sweets, Mr. Robins took it in addition, and 

at last we two ladies were at liberty to rise 
from the table. As I did so I noticed that 
one tartlet still remained on the dish. My 





At length I succeeded in controlling my- 
self, but while continuing my dinner I dared 
not lift my eyes from my plate till I remem- 
bered that others at the table would require a 
second serving as wellas Mr. Robins. With 
a great effort I subdued the inclination to 
laugh, and with a serious face inquired if Mrs. 
Nelson, the new arrival, would take any more. 

Her reply in the negative relieved me, and 
I was about to put the same question to her 
husband, when my brother-in-law observing 
that Mr. Robins’ plate was nearly empty, 
and fearing he would require a third supply, 


nephew, the Blue-coat boy, had a remark- 
ably small appetite, which often troubled me, 
yet knowing how greatly, as a rule, boys 
appreciate pies and puddings, I generally | 
contrived that he should have a good 
supply. 

On this evening he chose a tartlet in 
preference to the pudding when I asked him 
which he would have, and I fully intended 
saving a portion of the pudding for him after 
each at the table had been served, little 
supposing that after such a meal, and cheese 
also,” Mr. Robins would require a second 





addressed me quickly :— 
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supply of pudding. 
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With this in my memory I paused as I 
passed the table, and knowing the boy was 
going to remain with his uncles while they 
smoked their cigars, I said to him,— 

“ Frank, you have had no pudding ; would 
you like that tart?” 

“No thank you, aunt,” he replied “ I don’t 
wish for any more, I couldn’t eat it, thanks.” 

‘“* Then if you do not wish to eat it I will,” 
said Mr. Robins, reaching across the table, 
and taking it with his fingers. 

Mrs. Nelson looked at me in blank astonish- 
ment. This was the climax; she rushed 
from the room, the long-restrained laughter 
broke forth, and I followed her to the 
drawing-room, feeling utterly ashamed of my 
childish conduct, yet quite unable to prevent 
myself from joining the young girl-wife in her 
almost convulsive and unfettered laughter. 

We were but slightly recovered from the 
effects of our hilarity, when Miss Harvey 
made her appearance, looking gentle and 
amiable as usual when she felt equal to the 
effort of dressing and joining us in the 
drawing-room. With some confusion of face 
I acknowledged my indecorous behaviour at 
the dinner-table, although more than once 
interrupted by Mrs. Nelson. 

“It was my fault, indeed it was, Miss 
Harvey,” she said; “I never in my life saw 
any one with such a tremendous appetite as 
that old gentleman ; he certainly ought to pay 
you double terms. And then to see him cut 
slice after slice from the joint! Oh dear, I 
am convinced I shall never think of the 
dinner-table this evening without laughing.” 

After this I felt it necessary to explain all 
that had occurred, but I could see plainly 
that the subject, though contrasted to other 
and more serious troubles, presented no 
comic aspect to Miss Harvey, although she 
smiled and acknowledged that the conduct 
of Mr. Robins was painfully ludicrous, 
especially to strangers. 

While we talked my own visitors entered 
the room. James Leslie, being anxious to 
catch the 7.40 train, came to wish us good- 
bye. My brother, Charles Haydn, however, 
promised to return for half an hour after 
seeing him off. 

Tea was on the table when he again ap- 
peared, and he seemed glad to find me alone. 

“Laura,” he said, “I do not think you 
ought to remain in this house. Things are 
greatly altered since I dined here last, and 
the place appears stripped of furniture and 
ornament in a most unaccountable manner ;” 
and he added, glancing at the dark gas 
burners, “I suppose the gas is cut off.” 














“ Yes, I am sorry to say, but I pity the 
poor woman, I cannot bear to desert her 
while there is still a hope that she will re- 
cover herself.” 

“ What hope ?” he asked. 

In reply, I hastily described the efforts 
made by Mr. Grantley to obtain the means 
from an uncle of Miss Harvey’s to enable 
her still to carry on her establishment. 

“Mr. Grantley expects a letter before 
Thursday,” I said, “and if it is favourable, 
things will soon look brighter, and I should 
like to wait for that result.” 

“Oh, well, there can be no objection to 
your remaining for a few days longer, but re- 
member, Laura, you have a number of 
valuable books and pictures. Take my advice 


now, pack them up and send them to me by | 


goods train before Thursday. I have my 
reasons for advising this,” he added hastily, 
as footsteps were heard on the stairs; 
“ promise me you will do so.” 

I promised quickly, and as Mr. Robins 
and the young people entered the room, I 
took my usual seat now to preside at the 
tea-table. 
Miss Harvey’s absence; she 
encounter the young barrister, who might 
put to her unanswerable questions. 


I knew too well the cause of | 
dared not | 


I informed Mr. Grantley next day of the | 


advice my brother had given me respecting 
my books and pictures. 

“Tam sorry I was not at home to meet 
your brother, Mrs. Leslie,” he said ; “ how- 
ever, I shall profit equally by his advice 
respecting my boxes. At the same time we 
must wait patiently for the letter which I ex- 
pected this morning, but it has not arrived.” 

Tuesday and Wednesday passed. | 


packed and sent off my boxes, and though | 


fatigued during the evenings after my exer- 
tious, I did my utmost to make the dull and 


desolate house agreeable to Mr. and Mrs. || [ 


Nelson. All to no purpose, however; by 
Wednesday evening they had found a more 
congenial home, and on Thursday morning 
Mr. and Mrs. Grantley and myself, with great 
regret, reluctantly said farewell to these 
pleasant young people. 

“There is no letter this morning,” said 
the clergyman as we turned from the door 
after the cab drove off, “‘what does it mean?” 

I could offer no reply to this question, so 
I merely remarked, “ 1 will remain till Satur- 
day it you and Mrs. Grantley decide to do 
so ; by that time there must be a letter either 
favourable or otherwise.” 

“So let it be, we will wait till Saturday,” 
he replied, as we hastened to the dining-room, 
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where an unusually bright fire blazed, which 
was very inviting. 

The weather had on the previous day 
turned bitterly cold, and the snow, which had 
fallen heavily during the night, showed no 
signs of thawing. My nephew went out in 
the wintry sunshine to visit a school friend, 
another “ Blue,” and returned to lunch after, 
as he told me, a famous snowballing, looking 
warm and rosy. ‘Towards evening the snow 
began to fall again, and we were all thankful 
for the blazing fires which a supply of coals, 
ordered and paid for by the clergyman, 
enabled us to keep up. 

At nine o’clock, Frank, feeling tired, walked 
off to bed. In a few minutes he reappeared, 
and called me out of the room. 

“ Aunt Laura,” he said, “ there is only one 
blanket on my bed, what shall I do?” 

“One blanket! how very singular!” I 
exclaimed, as I followed the boy upstairs to 
his room, and found his statement correct. 

I rang the bell hastily, and in a few 
minutes Jane appeared, looking scared and 
guilty. 

“Where are the blankets belonging to 
Master Leslie’s bed ?” I asked. 

“ Oh, sure, thin, they’re gone to the wash, 
Misthress Leslie.” 

“ Jane,” I said, ‘‘ how can you stand there 
and tell me such an untruth ?” 

“God forgive me, thin, for I’ve done it 
for the sake of the misthress; what more 
can I tell ye, Misthress Leslie ?” 

As she spoke, the truth flashed across 
my mind. I could not utter my thoughts 
before the boy, so I said— 

‘Oh, well, Jane, he must have my railway 
rug and waterproof; what else can you find 
to cover him ?” 

“There’s the curly wool mats, and the 
large table-kiver, that ‘ll do for ye, Masther 
Frank ; be aisy thin, ma’am. I'll take care 
he’s kivered up warm.” 

I left the boy to get into bed while I 
fetched my railway rug and waterproof, and 
when Jane appeared with the two large mats, 
and tucked them all in with the table-cover, 
Frank laughed so joyously, that in the midst 
of my vexation I could not restrain a smile. 

“I shan’t hurt now, aunt Laura,” he said, 
“T’m awfully warm, and no mistake, so don’t 
you trouble about me.” 

I left the boy, thankful that the deficient 
bedclothes had been replaced by even such 

a motley contrivance, but as I passed by my 
Own room on my way downstairs I entered to 
examine my bed with a feeling of dread lest my 
blankets should also be “ gone to the wash.” 


No such calamity awaited me, however, 
yet my night’s rest was disturbed by the 
reflection that every blanket in the house 
must have been removed before Miss Harvey 
would venture to disturb those of her 
resident inmates. 

Friday morning brought a letter refusing 
decidedly the sum asked for by Mr. 
Grantley, but promising to help Miss Harvey 
in the future if she would at once relinquish 
her undertaking, for which, added the writer, 
she is totally unfitted. 

The way was clear before us now. Mr. 
and Mrs. Grantley decided to leave the next 
day, and went out in a cab amidst the snow 
to find lodgings. I wrote to my brother, 
telling him to expect us on Saturday, 
and commenced packing my remaining box. 
Mr. Robins, who had known but little and 
cared less for Miss Harvey’s difficulties, was 
informed of the circumstances, and advised 
to take his departure. A few hours sufficed 


knew where to go at a moment’s warning. 
His payments had always been a week in 
advance, and no extraneous circumstances 
would have induced him to alter this arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Grantley had placed the letter in Miss 
Harvey’s hands with expressions of regret 
and sympathy, and told her of his and my 
intention to leave on the following day. 
My boxes and Frank’s bag were far enough 
advanced in packing to be finished and 
corded quickly on the morning, when I 
seated myself in the drawing-room to wait 
for dinner. Miss Harvey kept out of the 
way, and I did not like to intrude upon her. 

This, the shortest day of the year, was fast 
fading away into twilight as I sat alone in 
the stillness which is produced by snow-clad 
streets even in London, when a loud single 
knock startled me. Then I heard men’s 
heavy footsteps, and rough voices as they 
crossed the hall to Miss Harvey’s private 
room at the back, and the next moment 
a half-stifled, hysterical scream told me that 
something alarming had occurred. 

Almost immediately afterwards a double 
knock and ring announced the return of Mr. 
and Mrs. Grantley, and arrested my steps as 
I was about to descend the stairs. I heard 
Jane’s voice imploring the clergyman to come 
to her mistress, and in a few moments Mrs. 
Grantley appeared on the stairs and accom- 
panied me back to the drawing-room. 

“Oh, my dear,” she exclaimed, “the climax 
is come; there are two men downstairs in 
possession !”” 























for him; he had taken care of himself, and | 
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“What, to take the furniture ? Oh, poor 
thing, what will Miss Harvey do ?” was all I 
could utter. 

“They must be got out of the house in 
some way. She says it’s for taxes, fifteen 
pounds. I suppose Mr. Grantley will have 
to pay part or make some arrangement, for 
they can detain our boxes if they choose.” 

I was struck dumb. I remembered my 
brother’s words, and felt only too thankful 
that I had taken his advice. 

We sat for half an hour anxiously waiting ; 
at last the footsteps were heard in the hall 
once more, the door was opened and closed, 
and then the kind clergyman ascended the 
stairs and related what he had done. 

“We cannot go to our new apartments 
till to-morrow,” he said, “and to have those 
men in the house, eating and drinking at 
Miss Harvey’s expense, was out of the ques- 
tion, even had not the idea of their presence 
been revolting to us even for twent 
hours. I’ve paid the money, and I 
claim it of Miss Harvey’s uncle; and! 
lose it, well, it can’t be helped ; I must su 
mit.” 

Dinner after such a disturbance would 
naturally be delayed; it was therefore nearly 
eight o’clock before we assembled in the 
drawing-room for the last time. After tea, 
some sudden impulse, for which I could not 
account, made me go up to my bedroom, 
and turn down the counterpane. Well for 
me that I did so, on this cold snowy night ; 
every blanket had been removed! I stood 
for a moment in blank dismay, and then re- 
turned to the drawing-room to relate my dis- 
covery. 

“T wonder if ours are gone also?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Grantley, as she hastened up- 
stairs, while I followed to hear her account, 
and to ring the bell in my own room angrily, 
when I found that nothing had been dis- 
turbed in that lady’s bedroom. 

Jane quickly appeared, and her pale, 
conscience-smitten face softened my anger, 
for I knew that the faithful Irishwoman, like 
others of her country, would go through fire 
and water, figuratively speaking, to help those 
to whom she was truly attached. 

I pointed to the bed and said quietly, “I 
have been a true friend to your mistress ever 
since I came to the house, Jane, how could 
she serve me like this on the very last day ?”’ 

“Oh, dear lady,” exclaimed the woman, 
with all the eloquent pathos for which her 
nation is so remarkable, “ if ye knew half the 
poor misthress has had to bear, you'd forgive 
her I know ye wid, and sure thin not a 









blessed pinny hath she had to buy mate and 
bread and praties for ye all from one day to 
anither without pawning something, not for 
weeks, and she’s crying now fit to break her 
heart, thin, for sarving ye so badly ; ” and real 
honest tears stood in her eyes as she spoke. 

** Well,” I said, “it can’t be helped now, 
only you should have told me before, Jane.” 

“Sure, thin, so I wid, but the misthress 
meant to take thim out before bedtime, and 
the money didn’t come.” 

Inwardly congratulating myself that I was 
not going to sleep between blankets that had 
paid such a degrading visit, I began to busy 
myself with my box, telling Jane to fetch 
Master Frank. 

Sending him at once to ascertain from Mr. 
Grantley at what hour the next train started 
for Norwood, and also telling him he must 
pack up all his things in his bag, I hastily 
filled my box, and with Jane’s help cordéd 
and directed it. 

After a friendly farewell to Mr. and Mrs. 
Grantley, and a kind message to Miss 
Harvey, whom I pitied in the midst of my 
anger, and who could not face me, but 
excused herself, Frank and I went out 
through the falling snow to the cab at twenty 
minutes past nine o’clock, and were driven 
to the station. 

The 9.45 train did not reach Norwood till 
much past the half-hour. Some little delay 
occurred before we could get a fly at the 
station, and the clock struck eleven as we 
reached my brother’s house. Fortunately 
the snow had ceased, therefore the ten 
or twelve minutes in which we with the 
driver stood in the cold night air knocking 
and ringing before we could rouse the 
sleepers, were not so unendurable as they 
might have been. 

At last welcome lights twinkled, a window 
was thrown open for nquiries in my brother’s 
voice. At my reply, “ It is Laura and Frank,” 
the window was hastily closed, and before 
the driver could lift down the luggage, and I 
could pay and dismiss him, the door was 
opened with wonder and partial alarm to 
admit us. What a different scene soon pre- 
sented itself!— bright gas, rooms still warm 
from recent fires now being relit, and pleasant 
faces of welcome. Before long we were 
seated at a table containing good and neces- 
sary refreshment, and relating our adventures. 
Not till an hour after midnight did Frank 
avd I enter our bedrooms, to feel the de- 
lightful comfort of gas-lighted and fire- 
warmed rooms, rendered brighter by con- 
trast to our late desolate abode. 
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LIFE’S NOONTIDE. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LIFE’s MORNING,” AND ‘* LIFE’S EVENING.” 


CHAPTER VIIIl.—ON INHAKMONIOUS RELATIONSHIPS. 

“Ir is very hard that one cannot choose congenial minds ; and that some poor rela- 
one’s own relatives ! 
a large family of uncles, aunts and cousins, |thorn in the flesh, not easily to be got rid 
nephews and nieces, brothers, and sisters-in- | of. 

law, and I am expected to love them all,and| Well, then, since it is a common trouble, 
to be amiable to them all, just because we! let us bear it cheerfully, as we bear other in- 
are connected by ties of relationship! It} evitable worries. A cold, a fit of toothache, 
does not signify how disagreeable and fault-|a cut finger, a wet day when we wish for a 
finding they are, I am supposed to overlook | fine one, an accidental breakage ; these and 
all offences, and swallow all mortifications, | similar misfortunes are not thought much of, 
on account of the slight outward links that) or bitterly cried over, except by children, 
bind us together. Now if I could select my|So it is a matter of course that relatives, 
own relatives, what a charming assemblage however delightful in the main, and however 
they would be ! persons whom I could esteem | sad it would be to do without them, are not 
and admire, and for whom I should enter-| as a rule so painfully perfect as to make the 
tain the warmest affection.” distance between them and ourselves quite 

The tone of these words, spoken in jest, | unapproachable. 
but with a strong undercurrent of earnest) ‘True, there are exceptions to this state- 
feeling, by a young girl not very happily|ment. There have been some in our midst 
circumstanced in her home, may meet with a| who seemed to our imperfect vision to be 
response from some of our noontide readers, well-nigh faultless, and of whom it might 
who are conscious of a want of harmony| have been said, as it was of the Hebrew 
between themselves and some of their near} statesman, “We shall not find any occasion 
associates. Of course the idea of choice in| against this Daniel, except we find it against 
such a matter is too absurd to do more than! him concerning the law of his God.” We 
provoke a smile ; still, few of us have reached | have felt that if everybody resembled them, 
middle life without being fretted by the small | sharing their spirit, and treading their steps, 
annoyances which our relatives intentionally | earth would become almost heaven. ‘Their 
or unconsciously occasion us. It cannot be| sweet unselfishness, their unvarying gentle- 
denied that a man’s foes are often those of| ness, and their stainless purity, breathed of 
his own household; and that our keenest|a higher atmosphere than that which en- 
mental trials frequently arise from quarters| velops ordinary mortals. But they were 
whence we might reasonably have looked for like exotic flowers, or once-in-a-century- 
the fullest sympathy and the most tender blooming trees—not common plants—not to 
consideration. Even in the fairest flock | be often seen ; their place when they vacated 
there is generally one black sheep that upsets it was unfilled, and though we should have 
the peace of the rest, and in the best regu- rejoiced to meet with an Elisha, on whom 
lated families there are some members who their mantle might have fallen, it was well we 
set your teeth on edge, and act as a perpetual did not count upon such a result, for we 
irritant. should have been disappointed. 

It is useless to ignore this fact, as itis un-| We are ready, therefore, to admit, not 
wise to exaggerate it into something remark-| only that our relatives are men of like pas- 
able. To listen to the complaints of some| sions with ourselves, subject to the same 
individuals, you would imagine that they infirmities, and beset with the same tempta- 
only are thus tried, and that no one else in tions, but also that some of their number, 
the world has so much to put up with as they from their indifference, their petulance, their 
have. I fancy if we could peep behind the) selfishness, or whatever the cause may be, 
scenes, we should find, in most houses, that) rouse up all the antagonism of our natures, 
beneath the apparent smoothness there were | and keep us from the repose we sigh for. 
little frictions caused by the contact of un-| Probably one reason of this is that we 


Here am I, born into} tion or some discreditable connexion was a || 
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dislike near defects more than far-off ones. 
We perceive them more clearly ; we define 
them more accurately. A mere acquaint- 
ance, a common friend, we are not so often 
with them, nor with them on such intimate 
terms ; and so our knowledge of them is 
more superficial, and the best side of their 
character is generally the uppermost one. 
But all restraint being thrown off amongst 
relatives, their real dispositions have fuller 
play, and we thoroughly learn their weak 
points, and their varying moods of temper. 
All mountains look fair and blue in the dis- 
tance ; it is when we climb their sides that 
we discover how rough, and rugged, and 
bare their slopes are. 

And perhaps some of us are disposed to 
magnify and to dwell upon the failings of 
those whom we love more than upon those 
of strangers. They are so dear to us, our 
estimate of them is so precious, that we are 
unwilling to find any flaw in our diamond, 
any imperfection in our treasure. We look 
at these failures and imperfections so long 
and so fixedly, that they assume unnatural 
proportions in our eyes, and we forget to 
make due allowance for them. Let us be 
on our guard against this unfairness. Let 
us remember that we are living with actual 
men and women, not with angelic beings, nor 
with Adam and Eve in paradise ; and our 
jewel is still a precious gem, even though 


| there is some slight irregularity in its setting. 


It is a happy gift, that of looking at the 
bright side of persons as well as of events, 
fully appreciating their good qualities, de- 
tecting with love’s microscope their tiniest 
virtues, and softening their harshnesses with 
the large-hearted charity which hopeth all 
things, believeth all things, and hideth a mul- 
titude of sins. ‘ Her temper is so violent,” 
complained one relative toanother. “ Yes,” 
was the reply, “but then she was so in- 
dulged, and never taught the least control 
when a child, and now the force of habit 
is so strong, that she isn’t even aware of the 
language she uses, and of the unkind accusa- 
tions she makes. We must bear with her 
and pity her, as we would with one in the 
delirium of fever.” 

Yes, “incompatibility of temper” is one 
of the chief sources of disagreement in 
families. Thank God, dear reader, if you 
are sunny and even-tempered, for it is an en- 
dowment for which you cannot be too grate- 
ful. It will lighten many of life’s burdens, 
and help you over many a stumblirgstone. 

And do all in your power to infuse the 
same cheerfulness into your children. Let 





them have a happy, joyous childhood. 
Never needlessly vex or thwart them. Take 
care they do not grow morbid, full of self- 
introspection, disturbed by trifles; but bring 
them up to make the best of everything, and 
to find good everywhere. Teach them that 
a meek and quiet spirit is in God’s sight an 
ornament of great price. 

For oh! it is wearying work at life’s noon- 
tide to have to ward off the incessant attacks 
of a hasty or suspicious temper; to be 
forced to walk as warily as if you were 
treading on glass, or amidst trains of gun- 
powder which might at any moment ignite 
and explode. It is such a strain upon the 
nerves, such a pressure on the spirit, to feel 


fear it should be misinterpreted, and to find, 
after all your efforts, that you are accused 
of a meaning exactly the opposite of your 
own! Is it surprising that close intercourse 


hath long dwelt with him that hateth peace. 


for war. Woe is me that I sojourn in 
Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar !” 

Then what minute and captious criticisms 
we have to endure from some of our rela- 
tives! On the advantage of their age, their 
position, or their wealth, some of them con- 
sider themselves privileged to lecture us for 
our good, and to point out mistakes in our 
management, rashness in our plans, and 
extravagance in our expenditure. Have you 
never experienced, when one of these indi- 
viduals enters your house, a sudden thrill of 
discomfort pass through you? I do not 
exactly understand how a cat feels when its 
fur is rubbed the wrong way, but I fancy 
the sensation is a little like that. Your 
doing are sure to be found fault with ; your 
surroundings rarely give satisfaction. From 
the choice of a school for your children, 
down to the pattern of your new floorcloth, 
it is insinuated that you might have done 
better than you have done. Hints are 
thrown out which are anything but agreeable ; 
and opinions are frankly expressed which 
are certainly not flattering to your pride. 
And because you are indebted to uncle 
John for helping you forward in the world, 
or because aunt Mary partly filled a mother’s 
place to you in infancy, you feel bound 
not to resent their little rudenesses, and to 
pocket their affronts. But what a reliet it is 
when they depart, and we can breathe freely, 
and speak to each other without hesitation ! 





Yes, relatives, of this sort ave a trial. 
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that you must weigh every word you utter for 


with such a companion sometimes evokes | 
from us the lamentation of David, “ My soul | 


I am for peace: but when I speak, they are | 
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But we must not forget that there are some- 
times faults on both sides, and that we pro- 
bably augment, if we do not originate, the 
annoyances of which we complain. Is ours 
always the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath? When we do well and suffer for it, 
do we take it patiently? Are we slow to 
speak, slow to wrath? Are we full of kind- 
ness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering, forbearing one another, forgiving 
one another? It requires two to make a 
quarrel ; and where no wood is, there the 
fire goeth out. ‘A talebearer revealeth 
secrets, but he that is of a faithful spirit con- 
cealeth the matter.” How enviable are those 
members of a family circle who have the rare 
facility of healing disputes, of soothing 


to leave off contention before it is meddled 
with! With exquisite tact they bring forward 
topics on which all are agreed, and by quick 
anticipation they turn aside any dissension 
that seems to be rising, and without flattery 
contrive to put everybody in good humour 
with themselves, and therefore in good 
humour with those about them. “ Blessed 
are the peacemakers : for they shall be called 
the children of God.” “As much as lieth 
in you, live peaceably with all men.” 

It would help not a little to produce more 
harmony amongst relatives if we were to 
remember the truism of the young girl at the 
commencement of our paper, that we do 
not choose our own relatives. She thought 
it hard that we could not; it seems to me 
rather a great blessing. For when we recall 
the disagreeable ones amongst them, whose 
careless speeches wound our feelings, orwhose 
assumption hurts our pride, it is surely a 
comfort to know that, with one exception at 
least, we never selected them as our friends, 
nor have to blame ourselves for the intimacy. 
It is a comfort to remind ourselves that 
nothing has happened to us by chance, but 
that He, whose minute care of us extends 
to numbering the hairs of our head, has 
marked out the place we are to occupy in 
the world, and has appointed for us the 
relatives by whom we are surrounded. Had 
the choice been left with us, we should 
assuredly, in some instances, have made a 
totally different selection. But it was of left 
with us, and it consoles us to know that 
God is infinitely wiser than we are, and loves 
us better than even we love ourselves; for 
we can thus rest satisfied in the calm belief 
that He has put us exactly where we ought to 
be, and has formed for us those natural ties 





** But you cannot see how such and such a 
person, who mars your peace, and excites 
your nerves, can be doing you any good.” 
No, you cannot see how; you have to walk 
by faith, not by sight ; and to trust as a child 
in your heavenly Father’s guidance and care. 

“But you are sure that your intercourse 
with such relatives is the reverse of beneficial ; 
it only stirs up angry feelings, and makes you 
cross and ill-tempered.” 

Well, perhaps one object of these trials is 
to show you what you really are ; how easily 
influenced for evil; how much less patience 
and forbearance you possess than you once 
gave yourself credit for. Self-knowledge is 
not to be acquired without paying a price 
for it, but it is well worth the price. How 
are you to put off “the old man and his 
deeds,” unless you have found out what those 
deeds are? Will you be likely to cultivate 
the fruits of the Spirit—* longsuffering, gen- 
tleness, and goodness ”—while you imagine 
that you already have them in rich luxuriance ? 
3esides, even the: tree that bears fruit is 
pruned, that it may bear more fruit ; and these 
petty daily annoyances are part of God’s 
discipline for the maturing and perfecting of 
your Christian character. Accept them as 
such, and they will not fail in working out 
their destined purpose. 

For how could we learn to be patient and 
forbearing if we were not in positions which 
called for the exercise of these virtues? How 
could we “let patience have her perfect 
work ” if that grace only lay dormant in our 
hearts, and was never put to the test? An 
ancient story tells that an excellent lady 
asked St. Athanasius to select for her a cross, 
peevish, impatient old woman, so that she 
might, in the society of such a person, have 
occasion to exercise patience, forgiveness, 
and charity. We do not know how she 
succeeded, but surely it was rash of her thus 
to invite trouble in order to fight with it. 
It may safely be inferred that she had not 
any relatives ! 

Still, though God is training us for His 
service by means of the little crosses and 
worries with which our path is dotted; and 
though it is incumbent on us to rule our own 
spirits, and to endure hardness, yet it by no 
means follows that those who have reached 
life’s noontide, and are therefore capable of 
exercising a right judgment in all things, 
would be acting wrongly in living apart from 
those with whom they cannot live comfort- 
ably, husbands and wives excepted. We 
are free at our age, supposing there are no 





which He judges to be most fitting for us. 


strong personal claims upon us, to decide 
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| prayerful deliberation on the subject; we 


| will guide us with His eye. 
| plainly shows us the contrary, we are not re- 
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with whom we will make our home. Where 
there is no sympathy of feeling, or tastes, or 
pursuits ; and where each party has a strong 
unbending will, that refuses to yield an iota 
to the other, it is far better that they should 
amicably separate than that there should be 
perpetual janglings and fights for victory be- 
tween them. It is very good and pleasant 
for brethren to dwell together in unity ; but 
it is neither good nor pleasant for even 
brethren to dwell together in discord and 
disagreement. We must, of course, meet 
our relatives in friendly intercourse ; we are 
not warranted in denying them their rights 
and privileges because we do not happen to 
be passionately fond of them; home duties 
and family ties are always to have the prior 
consideration ; for if we love not our brother 
whom we have seen, how can we love God 
whom we have not seen? And that love is 
to be practical and generous. 

Nor is it well in the impetuosity of the 
moment, or from a feeling of umbrage,- to 
hastily sever old ties and form new arrange- 
ments ; let nothing be done through strife 
or vain-glory, or from a childish desire for 
change. There should be a thoughtful and 


should seek to ascertain what God’s will is ; 
for if we wait upon Him, He will instruct and 
teach us in the way that we should go, and 
But unless He 


mind which should rather excite our pity. 
Women are perhaps more liable than men to 
these contracted ideas; the latter, from na- 
tural character, and from their public life, 
acquire broader and more liberal views ; the 
former, shut up in their homes, grow mor- 
bidly sensitive to what Mrs. Grundy will say, 
and are not sufficiently strong-minded to 
bear the sight of an unfashionable dress, or a 
bonnet three summers old. 

Why should we be so ashamed of poverty ? 
We profess and call ourselves Christians; 
was not our great Master born in a manger, 
and reared in the dwelling of an artisan? 
and is it not enough for the disciple if he be 
as his Master? Hath not God chosen the 
poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of 
His kingdom? Other things being equal, 
mere poverty ought to be no bar to the 
cordial recognition of our kindred who have 
less of this world’s wealth than God has 
given to us. With regard to society in gene- 
ral, we are free to choose our associates, and 
to choose them within the limits of our own 
circle is usually the most pleasant for both 
parties; but the duties arising out of the 
relationships in which God has placed us 
we have no right to neglect. 

At the same time poor relations should 
bear in mind, that while no sensible person 
will depise them for their poverty, yet that it | 
does not give them any excuse for being pre- 











suming and exacting and troublesome to 





quired to ve with those relatives with whom 
we are entirely out of harmony, and who 
are not in any way dependent upon us. 

We must allude in closing to one special 
source of want of harmony amongst relatives, 
—that of “ Poor Relations.” Few families are 
without this drawback to their domestic feli- 
city. And it is surprising what a sore point it 
is with some ; they endeavour to hide it from 
view by all manner of stratagems; and 
nothing pains them more than to discover 
that, after all, it is not a secret to their 
friends. Would it not be more manly, more 
womanly, to rise above this slavish wor- 
ship of mammon? The Scotch professor 
who astonished his companion by crossing 
the road to accost a shabbily dressed indi- 
vidual, and who replied, “ It was the man, not 
his coat, that I was speaking to,” might read 
us a useful lesson on this subject. Intelli- 
gence, refinement, and education may belong 
to the owner of a scanty purse, as well as to 
the possessor of a full one, and to ignore such 
qualities simply because they are not linked 
with rank and money would be absurd, 


their richer friends. “He has plenty, and 
therefore he ought to share his abundance 
with me,” is a plea often urged. Butit is not 
always a valid one. He has been indus- 


have been careless and thriftless, living from 
hand to mouth, and taking in its most literal 
sense ‘“‘no thought for the morrow.” He 
has risen with his changed circumstances, 
whilst you may have ridiculed refinement, 
and grubbed along as if the highest enjoy- 
ment of life were to eat and drink. Then 
there may be kindly succour of your wants, | 
but there cannot be any congeniality or inti- 
macy between you; and you ought not to 
expect it. 

But sometimes the trial of having poor re- | 
latives comes to us in a worse guise than 
ordinary,—not by birth, but by marriage. 
Our son, or our brother, or our father, it 
may be, weds himself to one in every way 
his inferior. 
ductive of real happiness, and often entail 
much misery. And they are very mortifying 








to one’s pride, and subversive of one’s com- 





if it were not indicative of a narrowness of| fort. But it is folly to grumble about them ; 
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Such alliances are seldom pro- || | 
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for the knot is tied, and cannot be untied— 
the deed is done, and must remain, and all 
that is now left for us is just to make the best 
of it. All the fretting in the world will not 
make black white, nor even lavender-coloured, 
so it is even more philosophical to accustom 
ourselves to the darker tint, and to bear and 
brave the evil that we cannotremedy. “If we 
cannot alter the wind, we must turn the 
mill-sails.” Patience, freedom from preju- 
dice, and a willingness to gather, like the bee, 
honey from the commonest flowers, will 
do much towards smoothing the difficulties 
in our path. Difficulties there will be ; and, 
instead of shutting our eyes to them, we must 
face them boldly, and put up with them. 
Grasp a stinging-nettle firmly, it will not hurt 
you half as much as timidly touching it ; and 
if others see that you are cheerful and 
sanguine, they too will make light of the 
annoyance. And afterall, what will it signify 
a hundred years hence? Weare so apt to 
magnify our troubles, and forget that “ pass- 
ing away ” is written upon them as well as on 
our pleasures. Perhaps even here we shall 
look back with a smile by and by, and 
wonder that we were so easily discomposed 
by trifles, 


“if he had any lords in his family?” The 
little fellow replied, “ As for that, I don’t 
know much, but my mamma says that we 
have the Lord Jesus Christ for our Elder 
Brother.” 

The consciousness that we are God’s chil- 
dren, and Christ’s brethren, gives a dignity 
and repose to the character which lifts it 
above the small vexations and annoyances 
so fretting to some dispositions. I may be 
poor and commonplace, forgotten by some 
relatives, disliked by others; but since Jesus 
has brought me into close union with Himself, 
and is not ashamed to number me amongst 
His brethren, and is waiting to receive and 
welcome me to His home when this life is 
ended, surely these “ light afflictions,” which 
are but for a moment, need not disturb my 
serenity nor depress my spirit. 





The crosses in life’s daily path 
Are sometimes hard to bear, 
And shadows round our home and hearth 
Oft fill our hearts with care; 
But when we think upon that Friend 
Who, loving, loves us to the end, 
And will from every ill defend, 
Life seems to grow more fair. 


And though at times we feel alone, 





One cure for all heartaches regarding in- | 
harmonious relatives is to think more of that | 
higher and nobler relationship into which | 
we have been introduced if we are Christ's | 
disciples. ‘ Whosoever shall do the will of | 
My Father which is in heaven, the same is My | 
brother, and sister, and mother” (Matt. xii. 
50). Yes, “ Heis not ashamed to call them 
brethren ” (Heb. ii. 11). 

When Dr. Winslow’s son was a very little 





| 











boy, one of his playfellows boasting to him 
on one occasion of the number of noble re- 
latives he possessed, inquired of Whitmore 





THE. TRUE 


“SHow me the way,” 
youth, 
“To fill the earth with love !”’ 
was flushed 
With earnestness, and all his spirit rushed 
Through eloquent eyes. ‘“O let me 
for Truth ! 
Or if by sharpest suff'ring I can soothe 
The sufferer, or heal the spirit crushed 
By sorrow, or awake the music hushed 
In dumb despair, I will defy uncouth 


X. 


exclaimed a send 


His cheek | 


Without one kindred mind— 
For friends have cold and colder grown, 
And death has links untwined— 
Yet is not Jesus always near, 
To quell our griefs and calm our fear, 
And, in His sympathy sincere, 
To bid us comfort find ? 


Oh ! it is well when joys grow dim, 
And former helpers few, 

To turn with trustful heart to Him, 
The changeless and the true ! 

His love the same will ever last, 

No clouds His friendship can o’ercast, 

And He will compensate the past 
With bliss earth never knew. 


HEROISM. 


And pitiless Pain to do his direst worst.” 
“Sweet youth,” I said, “not this the 
truth demands ; 
For thou canst slake thy pure and holy 
thirst 


die | At modest springs with no dread wormwood 


curst. bah 
He blesses earth the most who’ patient 


stands, 
And turns the wheel of life with Christly 
hands.” WADE ROBINSON. 
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A ROYAL MISTRESS AND MAID. 
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A ROYAL MISTRESS AND MAID. 


In Two Parts.—PartT First. 


“ And every spirit as it is more pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit it.” —Spenser. 


Louisa Aucusta, daughter of the Grand | 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, born on the | 
roth of March, 1776, was married on 
Christmas Eve, 1793, to the Crown Prince of 
Prussia (afterwards [Frederick William 
III.) in the celebrated white saloon of| 
the Palace at Berlin, an altar having been | 
erected there under a splendid gold em- | 
broidered canopy. But no glitter or blaze | 
of precious things could draw the popular | 





| was ever so truly satisfied in the splendour of 
| her own admired Court life as now that she 


had found in the evening of her days a 


kindred spirit and companionship of heart 


in her young mistress and pupil. 

Tears glistened -in their downcast eyes as 
they heard Bishop Sack conclude the marniage 
service on that memorable Christmas Eve, 
with a reminder that the Court and Fatherland 
looked to the royal bride for a new and 
bright example; and the influence of the 
experienced “Grande Maitresse”” and the 
gentle Princess (even before the death of 
the pleasure-loving king, Frederick William 


attention from the simple grace and loveliness | II.) was felt and acknowledged in the 


of the Crown Princess. 
seventeen, 
sweetness won all hearts. The aged “ Grande 


She was just) Prussian Court to be beneficial and of good 
Her innocence and angelic | omen. 


“In her presence,” said one who stood 


Maitresse dela Cour,” Frau von Voss (whose | very near the throne, “we feel lifted into a 
memoirs have since been given tothe public), | higher sphere, made to share something of 


yielded to the general fascination. 
love and devotion ever increasing during the 
chequered years which followed made the 
fatigues of state ceremonial easy to the last. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether she 


| 
| 





Her | the blessedness and nobility of her character.” 


Of the grace which lies beneath and above 
mere personal beauty, her matter-of-fact phy- 
sician, Hufeland, takes notice. He felt ‘‘an 
indescribable blissful consciousness of being 
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in the presence of some celestial creature.” 
The common people called her simply “ the 
angel.” ‘This holy influence, acknowledged 
by high and low, and springing, as we shall 
afterwards see, from the depth and sincerity 
of her piety, excites a healthy curiosity as to 
the religious influence exercised on her 
childhood. 

If we go back to the time of Queen Char- 
lotte Sophia wife of Frederick—the first king 
of Prussia and grandmother to Frederick 
the Great—we shall see how she and her 
mother, the Electress Sophia, were im- 
pregnated with that element of French scep- 
ticism which afterwards spread itself among 
the people, with such disastrous consequences 
to the world at large. 

Charlotte Sophia’s rough but dearly loved 
son and his wife, Sophia Dorothea, saw 
things differently. The reaction had come. 

To French Protestant governesses of the 
stricter sort the princelings of those days 
were confided. For the most part they seem 
to have been worthy of the respect and 
esteem they received, and which Sophia von 
Voss bestowed so liberally on hers. 

Mademoiselle de Roacoulles, Frederick the 
Great’s governess (as well as his father's, 
till they were seven years old), was an 
emigt¢ée escaped from France at the time of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
was most vigilant and judicious in the dis- 
charge of her difficult duties. Queen Louisa’s 
early instructress, Mlle. Gélieux, a devout 
Swiss, sowed the good seed of the word 
of God in an honest and good heart, and did 
all that in her lay to supply the place of a 
tender mother taken away from her charge 
when Louisa was but six years old. 

The orphans were brought up in their 
maternal grandmother's palace at Stuttgardt, 

Under the trees which surround it Schiller 
wrote his “ Don Carlos,” and many a time 
witnessed the gambols of the motherless 
child, whose honoured guest he became 
some years later in the capital of her 
husband's dominions. 

Even in those early years the child was 
remarkable for her love of nature. In later 
years she said her mind required to be “ tuned 
anew every day in solitude,” not so much in 
her “own chamber” as in “shady walks 
under the free expanse of heaven.” 

The frugality to which Louisa’s childhood 
was accustomed, owing to her father's 
straitened circumstances, prepared her for 
the vicissitudes which awaited her, and made 
her peculiarly tender to the wants of the 
poor, 


When her father-in-law gave her a right 
royal present, on her first birthday, in Berlin— 
namely, the palace of Oranienburg—she 
would not be satisfied till he gave her also a 
‘handful of gold for the poor.” 

“ How large a handful ?” said the laughing 
Monarch. 

“As large as the heart of the best of 
kings,” was the answer. And freely she 
received and freely gave to the grateful 
people. 

It was with something like a shudder of 
astonishment that the “Grande Maitresse”’ 
(ever scrupulously proper in the observance 
of Court ceremonial) saw the princess kiss 
the eyes and mouth of a pretty little girl who 
had repeated a poem in her honour, after the 
fashion of the time; but her Excellence 
failed to make her understand why such a 
demonstration was undesirable. 

The differences of rank, or rather the 
divisions which rank causes between class 
and class, was a source of disquietude to the 
kind princess. ! 

When she was told on a certain occasion 
that a shoemaker and a count were both 
waiting to be admitted she ordered the shoe- 
maker to be shown in first, because he could 
not so well afford to lose his time. 

In October, 1795, her eldest son, afterwards 
Frederick William IV., was born, and 
the present Emperor of Germany in March, 
1797. Later in the same year Frederick 
William IT. died. 

The reign which now succeeded effected 
la turning-point in the fashion of domestic 
manners. 

“Up to this time,” says Novalis, “ wives 
and children weresnatched from the contagion 
of Court life ; but now, owing to the general 
corruption of manners elsewhere, they fly 
for refuge to this Court, and to this alone, 
and find it an island of blessedness.” 

Not only to the fireside was restored the 
spirit of home and family life, the bright 
rays shining round the throne shed light 
where we should least have expected to trace 
their beams. 

The world of letters likewise attained a 
turning -point. 

Schiller had complained that the most 
powerful of Germans, Frederick the Great, 
gave the literature of his country neither 
favour nor protection. This honour was 








indeed left to the little principality of 
Weimar, but we must remember that 
Frederick could not himself spell his 


mother tongue, from the fact that his 





own schooling had been carried on 
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almost exclusively in French. He thought 
in that agreeable but superficial language. 
And when we become aware of waiat an 
unwieldly vehicle the German of his childhood 
was—before the bright constellations of 
Weimar had appeared on the horizon—we 
shall not feel inclined greatly to blame the 
directors of his education. 

Louisa of Mecklenburg’s genial help and 
encouragement to national literature sprung 
not only from patriotism but from her own 
pure ideality ; her striving with heart and 
soul after the highest perfection. 

Her letters show that she had _ herself 
overcome a too exclusive attention to foreiga 
languages in childhood. They have a 
rhythm and grace of expression indicative 
of much culture and sensibility. And we do 
not find that French Protestantism had taught 
her, as is often the case, more articulated 
than silent piety, more contempt for the 
false than reverence for the true. 

The influence of her “ Grande Maittresse,” 
Sophie von Voss, on her after life can hardly 
be overestimited. Their joint lives present 
a consecutive aspect of the Court and 
family life of the house of Hohenzollern 
from the time of the second king of Prussia 
to the childhood of the present Emperor of 
Germany. 

Marie Sophie von Voss was born in the year 
1729, and passed her early years at the Court of 
Sophia Dorothea, wife of Frederick William 
I. Her father, General von Pannewitz, 
carried with him to the grave a sword 
wound received at the battle of Malplaquet. 

During her long life of eighty-five years, 
sixty of which were spent in close attend- 


mate personal friendship, she kept a diary, 
written in French, minute in simple detail, 
but lacking much that we should be glad to 
know of her own inner life, for she was not 
only highly educated for the time in which she 
lived, but her early poems and musical com- 
positions show an unusual originality and 
depth of feeling. 

In addition to the journal, her wonder- 
fully retentive memory, in advanced life, 
enabled her to write a retrospective series of 


romance unsurpassed by the writers of 
fiction. 

She, too, had an excellent French go- 
verness, who came to her when she was six 
years old, and remained till her appoint- 
ment at Court. “I loved Mademoiselle 


father spared no pains to procure the best 
masters ; but I had no sister, and only one 
brother, ten years my senior. He and my 
father had to go with the army to fight 
against Austria in 1741. My mother and I 
stopped in Berlin with the widowed queen 
(Sophia Dorothea), who was very fond of us, 
but in the autumn we were sent for to my 
father’s winter quarters in Silesia, and 
followed him from one place to another till 
the next summer, and were glad enough, 
when peace was concluded, to come back to 
Berlin, for then my brother, who was in the 
Garde de Corps, at Charlottenburg, often 
came to see us. 

In 1743 she had the small-pox, and was 
very ill, “ but my mother’s good nursing was 
rewarded,” she writes, “not only by the 
preservation of my life, but of my beauty ; 
for it had pleased God to give me features 
rather handsome than otherwise.” 

Later in the same year she was confirmed, 
received holy communion, and was imme- 
diately after appointed ‘“‘ Hofdame ” to the 
queen, but it was not till some months later 
that she left her parents’ roof to be in actual 
attendance at the palace. She tells us how 
Frederick the Great (who was then king) 
asked for her father’s health, and when she 
said, “ He is better, through God’s mercy,” 
he turned to the bystanders and exclaimed, 
“* How innocent she is still !” ‘* Dass Sie vom 
lieben Gott spricht.” The next year General 
von Pannewitz, who suffered much from gout, 
was allowed to leave the army, and the king 
gave him a pension of 3,000 thalers. 

It was on the occasion of the marriage of 
the king’s sister Ulrica with the heir to the 
Swedish throne that the young beauty made 
her first appearance in state. ‘“ The king only 
sent the day before,” she writes, ‘to let my 
mother know that I was to be present. This 
was not right, because it costs much more to 
get a court dress made so quickly. After that 
I was entirely at the palace. Leaving my 
parents cost me many tears, but they were 
soon dried. I was excessively happy at 
Court, but quite unacquainted with the world, 
though fifteen years of age, my governess 
having kept me so much at my books. I 
thought that every one was good and true. 
How bitterly experience has taught me the 
reverse !” 

Her attendance on the queen-mother 
(Sophia Dorothea), whom she describes as “a 
stately distinguished old lady without beauty 
and with more acquired than natural intelli- 
gence,” lasted for seven years. Of all the 





Bonafond tenderly,” she writes, “and my 


queen’s daughters, Princess Amelia only 
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remained with her. ‘She was six years my 
senior,” writes Sophie, “an ill-tempered, tire- 
some person.” 

Frederick and the other princes left for 
the battle-field just as Sophie took up her resi- 
dence in the palace, war with Austria having 
again been declared. 

The queen-mother lived at the palace of 
Monbijon, where the English sojourners in 
Berlin now worship God after the manner 
of their fathers, “in an upper room fur- 
nished.” 

At the peace rejoicings in 1745 Frederick 
presented his eldest brother and companion 
in arms, Augustus William, Prince of Prussia, 
with the palace of Oranienburg. 

Prince Augustus immediately invited his 
mother to take up her residence there, and 
from that time as long as she lived she 
always spent part of the summer under his 
roof. 

The following five years, so painfully event- 
ful to the subject of this memoir, shall be 
told in her own words subsequently ; but 
we will first introduce the reader to Au- 
gustus William, Prince of Prussia, and heir 
to the throne—so nominated by the king, 
his brother. 

He was born in 1722, betrothed by his 
father’s orders in his childhood, and married 
at nineteen to a daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick, in spite of his expressed re- 
pugnance. 

By this marriage he had two children: 
a son, afterwards Frederick William II., and 
a daughter, married to the Duke of Nassau. 

Augustus William was ten years younger 
than Frederick the Great, in character and 
appearance his complete opposite. Lacking 
his brother’s military genius, he possessed 
superior spiritual endowments, and, accord- 
ing to Thiébault, “his unusual talents and 
goodness of heart were only equalled by his 
humbleness of mind.” 

Oranienburg, which had been uninhabited 
during his father’s twenty-five years’ reign, 
was now re-opened by this attractive prince, 

in whom were united distinguished manly 
beauty and bearing, joined with purity of 
manners and the exuberant charms of young 
life and hope. 

The saloons and avenues were illumined 
and adorned with works of art, concerts, 
masks, and amateur theatrical representations 
were arranged, for which the pens of the 
august performers furnished the text. 

Ladies shared with gentlemen the pleasures 
of the hunt. A picture is still shown of 
Fraulein von Pannewitz in her riding cos- 














tume. She was then in her eighteenth year, 
already celebrated in verse by the enamoured 
prince, who had hardly reached his twenty- 
third year. But, alas! his admiration soon 
passed the bounds of poetic homage, and the 
written account of her own recollections of 
this period describes in feeling language the 
approach of the “greatest sorrow and the 
hardest struggle appointed to her in the battle 
of life.” 

“The five years I lived at Court with the 
prince was one continued struggle to resist 
the affection he felt for me from the first day 
of our meeting.” 

How long the unfortunate prince tried to 
conceal his feelings, and at length, finding 
all efforts ineffectual, how he prided himself 
on the display of his hopeless attachment, 
is a matter of history. 

“ The affection which the prince conceived 
for me,” she writes in advanced years, “ was 
the greatest misfortune that could have 
happened to either of us. No coldness or 
repulsion on my part ever shook or abated 
the strength of his attachment. Time, in- 
stead of calming, seemed only to increase its 
violence. Handsome and _ distinguished 
in form and face, refined and elevated in 
mind and manners, gentle and winning in 
the observance of every tender attention, 
was it wonderful, with my inexperience, 
that his influence became overpowering ? 
Naturally inclined to give my friendship 
and confidence to others, education had in- 
creased my natural submissiveness and de- 
pendence of character, for my parents, though 
kind, were strict ; and firm as I have been 
with myself in after years, I have never been 
so to others. It is so difficult to withstand the 
wishes of those we love. Relying on his own 
strength as well as mine, he made a display of 
hopeless affection, and that is most dangerous 
to the reputation of an innocent girl. My 
brother, many years my senior, and lately 
married, took upon himself the tone of a 
mentor, and wrote me 4 letter which nearly 
cost me my life. Ah, what unhappiness the 
prince’s affection cost me, though he never 
failed fora moment to preserve the strictest 
virtue and propriety of conduct.” 

She had another severe illness in 1759, 
in consequence of her father’s death, when 
her position at Court became more and more 
difficult. The prince tried to extort a pro- 
mise from her that she would not leave. 
Her cousin Voss, who had been four years 
ambassador at Dresden, returned to Berlin, 
and made her a proposal of marriage. It 





seemed the only way to escape the dangers 
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that encompassed her, “For if I left the 
palace and took up my residence with my 
mother,” she writes, “ the prince would 
still be ever at my side. I respected my 
cousin. He was satisfied with that. The 
thought of leaving the Court was inex- 
pressibly painful, but Heaven seemed to offer 
no alternative. My splendid dreadful wed- 
ding day was fixed.” 

The prince, we find, was present at the 
marriage, until carried out by his attend- 
ants in a state of unconsciousness. Hence- 
forth the young bride devoted herself en- 
tirely to the duties she had vowed to per- 
form, but the strength and loyalty of her 
friendship and pure attachment to the Prince 
of Prussia remained. She named her eldest 
son (and twenty years later her only grand- 
son, born after his father’s death) William 
Augustus. c 

Thi¢bault says, “From the day of her 
marriage this noble woman lived in retire- 
ment, occupied with domestic duties and 
the education of her children, by her courage 
and self-abnegation making any approach 
to intimacy on the part of her devoted friend 
impossible, and winning by her steadfastness 
of purpose the admiration of all who knew 
how much it cost her.” 

Three years later, hostilities having been 
renewed with Austria, the troops were 
divided into two army corps, Frederick and 
the Prince of Prussia each taking the com- 
mand of one ; but while the success of the 
former was signal, the doubly unfortunate 
prince was so hemmed in by the enemy that 
he was soon destitute of provisions, and 
obliged to retreat with great loss. The king 
ascribed this humiliation to bad management 
on the part of his once favourite brother, and 
expressed himself in such terms that the 
prince requested permission to retire to 
Berlin, “‘sorrow and fatigue having com- 
pletely undermined his health.” 

As soon as he reached the capital, he told 
the regimental surgeon to take him to 
Oranienburg, as he had a sure hope that his 
end was near, and he wished to die there. 
The Princess Amelia hastened to her brother, 
and never left his side till the event he had 
so earnestly desired took place. When the 
approach of death was communicated to him, 
he folded his hands and committed his soul 
into the hands of his Redeemer. His de- 
cease occurred only a few months after that 
of his mother. 

Sophie von Voss was then at Magdeburg. 

“How I loved and honoured the queen- 
mother !” she writes. “ How truly I mourned 





for her death! But oh! sorrow of sorrows, 
when the Prince of Prussia died of grief at 
Oranienburg, after the retreat from Bohemia.” 

Almost immediately after this she lost her 
eldest son, the prince’s namesake, a beautiful 
child of seven years, snatched from her by 
suffocation as he sat with her at table. Her 
health was so affected by the shock that it 
was long before she recovered. 

“My husband and all my kind neighbours 
were most devoted in their attentions, but I 
could not for a moment forget this dear 
child. He had been from his birth so good 
and obedient, so gentle and affectionate ; but 
God has been very gracious to me; 
the two children that are left have beena 
constant source of happiness.” 

About this time she began to write the 
French journal mentioned above. Our 
quotations have been hitherto from reminis- 
cences in German found in her desk after her 
decease, and which narrowly escaped de- 
struction from fire a few weeks before, when 
all her other valuables were destroyed. 

In August, 1759, Frederick wrote from the 
battle-field, after the disasters at Kuners- 
dorf, “‘ Save the royal family, I believe, every- 
thing is lost. I will not survive the downfall 
of my country. Farewell for ever.” 

Magdeburg, surrounded by fortifications, 
then became the retreat of the Queen Con- 
sort, and almost all the Court and Aauée 
noblesse of Berlin—the Princess Amelia, 
afterwards Abbess of Friedlenburg, the widow 
of the late Prince Augustus William, her 
son, and the young Prince of Prussia. The 
invincible affection his father had conceived 
for the charming maid of honour had not 
been concealed from the youth ; and it was 
not wonderful that the young prince, then 
in his seventeenth year, should have been 
immediately attracted to the kind graceful 


with heartfelt interest, as the only son of 
her lamented friend. Still less is it a matter 
of surprise that she should have been tender 
to his youthful failings, and blind to the errors 
of maturer years, seeing, as she did, in the 
weak voluptuous ruler only the son and father 
of the two men she esteemed most on earth ; 
but what excites our wonder is the amount 
of gaiety and pleasure which occupied the 
Court during the next three years (the greater 
part of which were spent at Magdeburg). 
Such conduct was surely little to be expected 
from the nearrelationsof the courageous mon- 
arch, enduring such reverses at the head of 





the brave defenders of their country. 


lady, smiling on him with the benignity of | 
thirty years, and regarding him at all times | 
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Those who were in the Prussian capital 
during the last bloody conflict with France 
witnessed a marked contrast in the royal 
and courtly sympathy manifested for national 
sufferings. 

In the year 1760 the victory of Liegnitz 
was the only ray of hope vouchsafed to the 
struggling sovereign. Frau von Voss gives 
us a daily record of frivolous amusements 
and occupations, only varied by allusions to 
the ill temper of the Queen Consort and 
Princess Amelia. We are made aware, in- 
deed, of a wave of earnestness breaking 
over the party for a few hours when news is 
brought of the occupation of Berlin by 
Russia. “The queen did not say a word 
about it to us, I had it from the chamber- 
lain,’ writes Frau von Voss. ‘‘I can get no 
rest for thinking of the poor Berliners.” 

But the same round of card-playing, ama- 
teur theatricals, and dancing continued, 
The writer slips away, and tells how she 
“cannot sleep for sorrow of heart ;’ how 
she hardly hears what is said in company 


| for thinking of the unhappy land and her 


mother (who is in Berlin), as the Russians 
allowed no communication from without. At 
church Pastor Sucrow preaches a “ wonderful 
sermon.” He tells them how “they are 
brought into trouble for their sins, that 
they must look to God alone for help and 
comfort.” “Oh, if people would only turn 
their hearts from vanity !” adds the writer. 

When in February, 1763, Frederick at 
length returned in triumph from his long 
campaign to Berlin, Frau von Voss received 
orders to accompany the queen thither. Her 
husband was appointed “ Hofmarschall,” but 
a Court life had lost all charms for Sophie. 
She escaped to the country as often as 
possible. 

On the death of her mother, and the 
marriage of her son and daughter, she spent 
more and more of her time on the family 
estate—almost in solitude—for her husband’s 
taste and duties lay in an opposite direction. 

But when in 1783 he was appointed “ Ober 
Hofmeister,” the queen would no longer 
allow herself to be deprived of the society 
of her favourite dame @honneur. Even 
after Frederick the Great’s death in 1786, 
the now elderly couple were only allowed to 
spend part of the autumn and spring in their 
own country home (Gr. Giewitz in Mecklen- 
burg), tillatlength, in May, 1793, the worn-out 
master of ceremonies was carried there by 
his faithful wife, at his urgent request, just in 
time to breathe his last. 


only remaining son, a few months after his 
marriage. (The posthumous child, a boy, was 
brought up by his grandparents.) 

“This sorrow, great above every other,” 
wrote Sophie, when her loss was fresh, “ only 
the continual help and mercy of God enable 
me to survive.” And now, in her own widow- 
hood, which she resolves to spend in retire- 
ment, she fondly hopes to be allowed the 
society of the beloved grandson, then a 
promising youth of thirteen, but neither of 
these desires wére permitted. 

When the Crown Prince, son of Frederick 
William II. and grandson of the ill-fated 
Augustus, married the Princess Louisa of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the reigning monarch, 
true to the enthusiastic esteem he had ever 
evinced for his father’s friend, expressed a 
wish that she should undertake the duties of 
“ Hofmeisterinn ” (“ Grande Maitresse de la 
Cour ”’) to the young bride. 

So, in December, 1793, she took up her 
abode in compliance with this request in the 
palace at Berlin, which is now occupied by 
the Imperial Crown Prince and his English 
wife, apartments in the left wing having 
been prepared for her reception. 

“ Huldigung Reise ” to various parts of the 
kingdom now occupied the king and queen 
for some months after their accession, They 
made a progress through Pomerania to 
Danzig, then to Konigsberg, where the coro- 
nation of the Hohenzollerns always takes 
place. Then followed theso-called “homage ”’ 
“ Huldigung”in Berlin. Nextyearthejourney 
to Westphalia. In 1800 to Silesia, “the whole 
road strewn with flowers,” writes Frau von 
Voss, and the young Queen saw Schneekopf, 
the highest mountain in the Fatherland. 
Then to Memel to meet the Emperor of 
Russia. Last and loveliest of all, a delight- 
ful journey through the Harz Mountains. 
Once when riding on horseback by the 
king’s side, he observed that her eyes were 
closed, and asked ifshe were afraid. ‘“ No,” 
she said ; “ but when she shut her eyes on 








horseback she felt as if she were rocked in a 
cradle, and dreamt of her childhood.” 

* And of whom does the child dream ? ” 
said the king. 

‘* Of my well-remembered mother,” was the 
answer, “not permitted, alas! to remain and 
witness her Louisa’s happiness with you.” 
Ah! how few years after did the sorrow- 
stricken queen utter a thanksgiving that her 
mother was no longer on the earth ! 

So early had she known what it was to be 
motherless, that her whole soul yearned with 





Thirteen years previously she had lost her 


maternal solicitude over the young and help- 
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that encompassed her, “For if I left the 
palace and took up my residence with my 
mother,” she writes, “ the prince would 
still be ever at my side. I respected my 
cousin. He was satisfied with that. The 
thought of leaving the Court was inex- 
pressibly painful, but Heaven seemed to offer 
no alternative. My splendid dreadful wed- 
ding day was fixed.” 

The prince, we find, was present at the 
marriage, until carried out by his attend- 
ants in a state of unconsciousness. Hence- 
forth the young bride devoted herself en- 
tirely to the duties she had vowed to per- 
form, but the strength and loyalty of her 
friendship and pure attachment to the Prince 
of Prussia remained. She named her eldest 
son (and twenty years later her only grand- 
son, born after his father’s death) William 
Augustus. 

Thiébault says, “From the day of her 
marriage this noble woman lived in retire- 
ment, occupied with domestic duties and 
the education of her children, by her courage 
and self-abnegation making any approach 
to intimacy on the part of her devoted friend 
impossible, and winning by her steadfastness 
of purpose the admiration of all who knew 
how much it cost her.” 

Three years later, hostilities having been 
renewed with Austria, the troops were 
divided into two army corps, Frederick and 
the Prince of Prussia each taking the com- 
mand of one; but while the success of the 
former was signal, the doubly unfortunate 
prince was so hemmed in by the enemy that 
he was soon destitute of provisions, and 
obliged to retreat with great loss. The king 
ascribed this humiliation to bad management 
on the part of his once favourite brother, and 
expressed himself in such terms that the 
prince requested permission to retire to 
Berlin, “sorrow and fatigue having com- 
pletely undermined his health.” 

As soon as he reached the capital, he told 
the regimental surgeon to take him to 
Oranienburg, as he had a sure hope that his 
end was near, and he wished to die there. 
The Princess Amelia hastened to her brother, 
and never left his side till the event he had 
so earnestly desired took place. When the 
approach of death was communicated to him, 
he folded his hands and committed his soul 
into the hands of his Redeemer. His de- 
cease occurred only a few months after that 
of his mother. 

Sophie von Voss was then at Magdeburg. 

“How I loved and honoured the queen- 
mother !” she writes. “ How truly I mourned 


for her death! But oh! sorrow of sorrows, 
when the Prince of Prussia died of grief at 
Oranienburg, after the retreat from Bohemia.” 

Almost immediately after this she lost her 
eldest son, the prince's namesake, a beautiful 
child of seven years, snatched from her by 
suffocation as he sat with her at table. 
health was so affected by the shock that it 
was long before she recovered. 

“ My husband and all my kind neighbours 
were most devoted in their attentions, but I 
could not for a moment forget this dear 
child. He had been from his birth so good 
and obedient, so gentle and affectionate ; but 
God has been very gracious to me; 
the two children that are left have been a 
constant source of happiness.” 

About this time she began to write the 
French journal mentioned above. Our 
quotations have been hitherto from reminis- 
cences in German found in her desk after her 
decease, and which narrowly escaped de- 
struction from fire a few weeks before, when 
all her other valuables were destroyed. 

In August, 1759, Frederick wrote from the 
battle-field, after the disasters at Kuners- 
dorf, ‘‘ Save the royal family, I believe, every- 
thing is lost. I will not survive the downfall 
of my country. Farewell for ever.” 

Magdeburg, surrounded by fortifications, 
then became the retreat of the Queen Con- 
sort, and almost all the Court and Aauée 
noblesse of Berlin—the Princess Amelia, 
afterwards Abbess of Friedlenburg, the widow 
of the late Prince Augustus William, her 
son, and the young Prince of Prussia. The 
invincible affection his father had conceived 
for the charming maid of honour had not 
been concealed from the youth ; and it was 
not wonderful that the young prince, then 
in his seventeenth year, should have been 
immediately attracted to the kind graceful 
lady, smiling on him with the benignity of 
thirty years, and regarding him at all times 
with heartfelt interest, as the only son of 
her lamented friend. Still less is it a matter 
of surprise that she should have been tender 
to his youthful failings, and blind to the errors 
of maturer years, seeing, as she did, in the 
weak voluptuous ruler only the son and father 
of the two men she esteemed most on earth ; 
but what excites our wonder is the amount 
of gaiety and pleasure which occupied the 
Court during the next three years (the greater 
part of which were spent at Magdeburg). 
Such conduct was surely little to be expected 
from the nearrelationsof the courageous mon- 
arch, enduring such reverses at the head of 
the brave defenders of their country. 
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Those who were in the Prussian capital 
during the last bloody conflict with France 
witnessed a marked contrast in the royal 
and courtly sympathy manifested for national 
sufferings. 

In the year 1760 the victory of Liegnitz 
was the only ray of hope vouchsafed to the 
struggling sovereign. Frau von Voss gives 
us a daily record of frivolous amusements 
and occupations, only varied by allusions to 
the ill temper of the Queen Consort and 
Princess Amelia. We are made aware, in- 
deed, of a wave of earnestness breaking 
over the party for a few hours when news is 
brought of the occupation of Berlin by 
Russia. “The queen did not say a word 
about it to us, I had it from the chamber- 
lain,’”’ writes Frau von Voss. ‘‘I can get no 
rest for thinking of the poor Berliners.” 

But the same round of card-playing, ama- 
teur theatricals, and dancing continued. 
The writer slips away, and tells how she 
“cannot sleep for sorrow of heart ;” how 
she hardly hears what is said in company 
for thinking of the unhappy land and her 
mother (who is in Berlin), as the Russians 
allowed no communication from without. At 
church Pastor Sucrow preaches a “ wonderful 
sermon.” He tells them how “they are 
brought into trouble for their sins, that 
they must look to God alone for help and 
comfort.” “Oh, if people would only turn 
their hearts from vanity !” adds the writer. 

When in February, 1763, Frederick at 
length returned in triumph from his long 
campaign to Berlin, Frau von Voss received 
orders to accompany the queen thither. Her 
husband was appointed “ Hofmarschall,” but 
a Court life had lost all charms for Sophie. 
She escaped to the country as often as 
possible. 

On the death of her mother, and the 
marriage of her son and daughter, she spent 
more and more of her time on the family 
estate—almost in solitude—for her husband’s 
taste and duties lay in an opposite direction. 

But when in 1783 he was appointed “ Ober 
Hofmeister,” the queen would no longer 
allow herself to be deprived of the society 
of her favourite dame @honneur. Even 
after Frederick the Great’s death in 1786, 
the now elderly couple were only allowed to 
spend part of the autumn and spring in their 
own country home (Gr. Giewitz in Mecklen- 
burg), tillat length, in May, 1793, the worn-out 
master of ceremonies was carried there by 
his faithful wife, at his urgent request, just in 
time to breathe his last. 

Thirteen years previously she had lost her 


only remaining son, a few months after his 
marriage. (The posthumous child, a boy, was 
brought up by his grandparents.) 

“This sorrow, great above every other,” 
wrote Sophie, when her loss was fresh, “ only 
the continual help and mercy of God enable 
me to survive.” And now, in her own widow- 
hood, which she resolves to spend in retire- 
ment, she fondly hopes to be allowed the 
society of the beloved grandson, then a 
promising youth of thirteen, but neither of 
these desires wére permitted. 

When the Crown Prince, son of Frederick 
William II. and grandson of the ill-fated 
Augustus, married the Princess Louisa of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the reigning monarch, 
true to the enthusiastic esteem he had ever 
evinced for his father’s friend, expressed a 
wish that she should undertake the duties of 
“ Hofmeisterinn ” (“ Grande Maitresse de la 
Cour ”) to the young bride. 

So, in December, 1793, she took up her 
abode in compliance with this request in the 
palace at Berlin, which is now occupied by 
the Imperial Crown Prince and his English 
wife, apartments in the left wing having 
been prepared for her reception. 

“ Huldigung Reise ” to various parts of the 
kingdom now occupied the king and queen 
for some months after their accession, They 
made a progress through Pomerania to 
Danzig, then to Konigsberg, where the coro- 
nation of the Hohenzollerns always takes 
place. Then followed theso-called“ homage ”’ 
“ Huldigung”in Berlin. Nextyearthejourney 
to Westphalia. In 1800 to Silesia, “the whole 
road strewn with flowers,” writes Frau von 
Voss, and the young Queen saw Schneekopf, 
the highest mountain in the Fatherland. 
Then to Memel to meet the Emperor of 
Russia. lLastand loveliest of all, a delight- 
ful journey through the Harz Mountains. 
Once when riding on horseback by the 
king’s side, he observed that her eyes were 
closed, and asked ifshe were afraid. “ No,” 
she said ; “ but when she shut her eyes on 


horseback she felt as if she were rocked in a 
cradle, and dreamt of her childhood.” 


“ And of whom does the child dream ? ” 


said the king. 


‘* Of my well-remembered mother,” was the 
answer, “not permitted, alas! to remain and 
witness her Louisa’s happiness with you.” 
Ah! how few years after did the sorrow- 
stricken queen utter a thanksgiving that her 
mother was no longer on the earth ! 

So early had she known what it was to be 
motherless, that her whole soul yearned wit’ 
maternal solicitude over the young and help- 
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less. Her devotion to her own children, with 
all its intensity, had nothing of exclusiveness. 
Allher people had a share of her motherly 
tenderness. Elizabeth of England, Maria 
Teresa of Austria, the maids of Saragossa 
and of Orleans are painted by historians of 
female patriotism in more brilliant colours, 
but. the loving wife and mother, whose 
yearning for the “unity ” of her dearly loved 
Germany was her son’s inheritance and 
watchword,* stands pre-eminent in influence 
for good on family life. . 

By her own sex of every rank and degree 
she was looked up to asa pattern of domestic 
virtue, from the Baltic to the Danube. 

The diary of the “Grand Maitresse” 

abounds in simple records of unobtrusive 
goodness and fervent expressions of admiring 
affection for the “ angelic queen.” 
& “The more one knows the more one feels 
her sterling nobility of character. The king 
is indisposed, the queen ill too, but never 
thinks of herself! . . . . How well it is 
that she has fallen to the lot of such an 
upright man! She only values her life 
for the sake of her husband and children.” 
Her self-abnegaion, sweetness and purity 
of heart, never-failing gentleness and_piety, 
are the constant theme in the morning 
of her young love and hope; and when 
darkness overshadows the scene the faithful 
attendant ever nearest her person records 
her resignation to the will of God, “her 
patience and perfect inward peace.” 

The hackneyed saying that no one is a hero 
to his own servant, if meant to imply the 
impossibility of finding nobleness in things 
familiar, or that the near approach to excel- 
lence only shows its imperfectness, was never 
more completely negatived than in the case 
of Queen Louise and ber “ Grande Mai- 

tresse.”” 

Frau. von Voss accompanied her royal 
mistress in the state journeys we have 
enumerated. 

The style and title of Grafin was bestowed 
on her and her heirs by the king in 1800 
Soon after this her grandson married, and 
the following year she held a great-grandson 
in her arms. 

But her anxiety about the queen’s health, 
which gave way after the birth and death of 
her-eighth child (Prince Ferdinand), clouded 
her happiness. 

In, June,. 1806, she accompanied her 

* Deutschland’s einheit liegt mir dm Herzen. Sie 


ist ‘ein erbtheil miener Miitter.—Xing Frederick 
Walliam ITZ, |... 





Majesty to thebaths of Pyrmont, They hada 


political troubles, which the king had care- 


absence. 

Notwithstanding the Rhine confederation 
(that shameless display of the egotism of small 
principalities vainly endeavouring to save 
their dynasties by subserviency to the 
Corsican conqueror) and the . tardiness of 
Russia in making good her professions of 


on the duty of war, single-handed if it must 
be so,—on the unworthiness of pursuing a 
cowardly peace policy when the best interests 
of the state were at stake. 

So thought Prussia’s noblest queen. Not so 
her ministers, with few, alas! how few ex- 
ceptions ! 

No doubt the heroic queen’s firmly ex- 
pressed opposition at this important junc- 
ture reached the ears of Napoleon, and 
that, together with the fact that Prussia just 
then stood alone in defiance of his criminal 
abuse of strength and military prowess, 
accounts for the personal animosity mani- 
fested to her and her people. But chiefly 
to her, who in the time of prosperity had 
kept aloof from state affairs, but now in 
danger and distress made all men except 
the “crowned corporal” see how a blame- 
less gentlewoman was at the same time 
a great princess, and so humble withal 
in her greatness that. she included her- 
self in the memorable reproach, “ We have 
been sleeping on the laurels of Frederick 
the Great.” 

The want of capable military leaders 
was soon manifest. The youngest general 
was fifty-two years of age. To the Duke 
of Brunswick, then more than seventy, 
the command of the army was entrusted. 
Prince Louis Ferdinand led the reserve. His 
impetuosity no less than the tardiness of the 
Duke of Brunswick, precipitated a defeat. 
The prince was among 2,000 who fell at 
Saalfeldt in the beginning of the conflict. 
“ But the men were not to blame,” said Stein, 
and Napoleon, “ the troops were good—very 
good, but no one knew how to command 
them.” Then came the disasters of Amerstadt 
and Jena, The queen, who had followed her 
husband to the field, was compelled to retreat 
to Weimar with Grafin Voss and the two 
ladies of the bedchamber, who. had accom- 
panied her, 
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fully kept concealed from her during her | 


friendship, Queen Louisa spoke out boldly | 


salutary effect on her health, but immediately | 
on her return she became aware of heavy || 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ MORAVIA 


PART 


OnE object of our trip was to visit Hamlet’s 
grave at Helsinére. We were directed to 
a modern sea-bathing place about three- 
quarters of a mile off, rejoicing in the name 
of Marienlusts, and possessing a Kur Haus 
and a large hotel, in the gardens of which we 
found a large and motleycompany of visitors of 
all nations and kinds,— Americans, English, 
andGermanschiefly. Here we ordered dinner, 
and made inquiries for the historical site. 
We were told it was in the hotel grounds, 
and having been furnished with a ticket, for 
which we paid a kroner, we were directed to 
pass through the house, exactly as one does 
when visiting the falls at Pfeiffers, and passing 
out at the upper story and through a large 
rustic-built dining hall, where about 150 
visitors were enjoying or yawning over an 
elaborate table d’hdte, we found ourselves in 
a little high-lying enclosure or plantation, in 
the midst of which was a huge cairn of stones, 
surrounded by a rustic paling.. No word of 
inscription was there, no sign of antiquity, 
and nothing could have been less like the 


F TRAVEL. 


N LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest.” 
SIXTH. 


closed, and that the windows possessed no 
| shutters. What a wrong impression I might 
have carried away had I not had a native of 
‘the place with me as guide! However, the 
| Danes are not wholly innocent of breaking 
the fourth commandment; masons were at 
| work at an arching near the fort, and peasants 
were here and there in the fields. It was a 
most lovely evening; I was so sorry that 
we could not get into either of the two 
old churches, one of which bore the date 
1500 and something. We sat on a grassy 
mound looking down upon the still, calm 
waters, dotted with bright white sails, till it 
was time to make our way to the station, 
where soon a great crowd assembled for the 
return journey to Copenhagen. The sunset 
was glorious, the turquoise blue sky all 
dappled with rosy cloudlets. At about nine 
o’clock the royal family passed us on their 
way to Friedensberg, after the gay doings at 
Copenhagen. The Princess ‘thyre was 
standing at the window of the royal carriage 
just as both trains halted at a station. I was 











surroundings of an historical site, much less | close to her, and the likeness to her sister— 
of a grave. All interest in it vanished on| our own beloved Princess of Wales—struck 
the spot, and we were quite ready to believe| me immediately. We passed the Tivoli 
that, as the guide-books say, Hamlet is not | Gardens, brilliantly illuminated, and deco- 
there buried, but that, “ if such a prince ever | rated with shields and banners outside. The 
existed” (as I think he did) “except in/ little Christian, and the youngest, Walter, 
Shakespeare’s fancy, he lies buried in the| had seen the king review the troops, and 





north extremity of Jutland.” We enjoyed 
the view, however, and I got a nice little 
sketch of Kronberg Castle and Sound, with 
the shores of Sweden opposite, while the 
gentlemen had their afternoon cigars. The 
younger of the two is still an academician, 
but such is the march of free action now-a- 
days that the first class of these boy-students 
smoke by enforced consent of their pre- 
ceptors! We got a capital view of Helsing- 
borg through a telescope in the saloon of 
the hotel, and could distinguish the dress 


| stood at his side while he addressed them 
in the Gottes-acker, where their comrades 
who fell in the battle of Istedt lay buried. 
Twenty - five little maidens clad in white 
strewed flowers on their graves. 

The next day was Monday, and I had to 
be early astir, for I was leaving for Stock- 
holm. My kind friends were all so good to 
me, I felt quite sorry to leave; but there 
was so much still to see and to do. One 
‘thing I intensely regretted,—and that was 
‘that I had seen and heard nothing of Hans 

















and movements of the people on the castle ; Andersen, my deau idéaé of fairy tale writers, 
there quite easily. Later in the afternoon | during all my stay at Copenhagen. Yet he 
we walked back to the little town of Helsi-|is only thought of there, and very lately 
nére, and took coffee at a confectioner's. Ij his seventieth birthday was fittingly cele- 
noticed that all the shops were open, the| brated with great festivity by his fellow- 
windows full of wares as on a week-day, but | townspeople. I should so have liked to at 
Mr. W. explained to me that the doors were | least see him. 
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At eleven o'clock the droshke was at the 
door ; the good pastor himself accompanied 
me, together with my little friends Dora 
and Christian, to the ship which was to 
take me across the Sound to Malmee. It 
was a good passage of one and a half hour. 
On arriving at the railway station the luggage 
was examined, for I was on Swedish soil. At 


2.30 the train started. It was due at Stock- | 


holm at 6.35 a.m. the following morning, a 
journey of 268 miles. The travelling is not 
so speedy as with us, but the expense is less. 
The fare second class, equal to our first, is 
something less than 13d. a mile. The 
carriages are arranged more like those in 
Switzerland than in England, a space being 
left free the whole length of three compart- 
ments, so that the occupants can now and 
again get up and stand, or even walk about, 
without interfering with their neighbours. 
In cold weather they are all warmed, and by 
moving a handle on the wall the heat may be 
regulated at pleasure by those within. The 
first-class ladies’ café is supplied with water- 
caraffes and tumblers, &c. At a station 
on the road we found the royal café drawn 
up, and presently from it descended three 
very quietly dressed ladies, towards whom a 
little cadet of some fourteen years old 


approached, accompanied by a superior | 


officer. It was the young Prince Oscar, the 
king’s second son, who is studying on hoard 


a training ship. He had come to greet the 


queen, his mother, on her way to Stockholm 
from some bathing- place, where she had been 
during the king's visitto Russia. I heard all 
the particulars, for one of my travelling com- 
panions was the wife of the officer com- 
manding the vessel which took the king 
across. The queen was supposed to be 
travelling incognita. There were only two 
or three naval officers in waiting to receive 
her, and it was done as quietly as possible. 
There was a little crowd of peasants collected 
at the station fora look at her, but she passed 
along chatting to the officers, and to an ac- 
quaintance or two in the train, as easily and 
smilingly as any ordinary personage might 
have done. Probably most of the passengers 
did not know who she was. As she passed 
close beneath the window at which I stood, 
I bowed slightly, and with the quickness of 
royal sight, or instinct, she perceived it, and 
looking up full at me, she responded smilingly 
and most courteously. Her cairiage had been 
shunted and put on to our train. She got in, 
and the last thing that I saw was her hand 
stretched out grasping that of her little son, 
who then stood by his chief's side raising his 
naval cap as the train moved out of the 
station. He looked as naturally homesick 
as any other boy of his age would have done 
on parting with his mother. His father only 
became king about three years ago. 








A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 


I BuILt with my heart a lofty pile, 
With chambers wide and fair, 

It rose ’neath the deep blue summer’s smile, 
A castle in the air ! 


Along its halls with their pillars white, 
Where the tender rose-flush gleamed, 
My enchanted feet took boundless flight, 

And in purple shadows dreamed. 


I summoned the wealth of mines untold, 
And treasures piled on high ; 

With gems of the ocean, and Araby’s gold, 
My palace to beautify. 


A burden of song rolled out on the breeze, 
_My heart, it was born of thee! 
Like the droppings of rain on the summer 
trees, 
It sounded so tenderly. 


I peopled its chambers with forms of light, 
In robes of smiling hue, 


Who waited around, and in airy flight 
Swift at my bidding flew. 


No shadowy cloud moved o’er the sky, 
No chilling showers fell, 

But a dreamy splendour of blue did lie 
Hung over it like a spell. 

But lo! a flash, and a sudden peal 
Rang through the startled air; 

I saw its foundations shake and reel, 
Gone was my palace so fair ! 


Vanished the pillared halls of light, 
The music, the faces, gone! 


And I smile to my heart as we wend our | 


flight 
Downward to earth alone. 
For lo! in the shadowy realms of air, 
Where the ruins once have lain, 
We silently rise, and a palace as fair 
Are building up again. 
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A LECTURE. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Part II. 


THE old motto too is singularly prophetic: 
for the issue, as we hail it to-day, strangely 
tests as wise and good the acts of yesterday ; 
while that demi-eagle released as from its 
girdling bonds has risen into a glory of unity 
and completeness in the noted word 
Excelsior. And here, as touching that noble 
name of Longfellow, whose chief glory per- 
haps it is to have stratified into an epic the 
perishing Redman by Hiawatha, as also to 
have crystallized into a jewel our human 
feelings by the psalm of life, let me allude 
passingly to the fact that in the sanctum of 
that immortal Poet of the West is now 
framed the heraldry of Washington, amply 
confirming my old discovery; as also let me 
state, for your interest, that when I spent a 
happy day with him lately in his historic 
home at Cambridge Massachusetts (once the 
headquarters of Washington), he set me in 
the same chair which I had filled twenty-five 
years before—since then far more worthily 
the throne of Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Houghton—and that he regaled my spirit 
beyond the ordinary feedings for the body 
with apples from the orchard of Evangeline 
as a poetical dessert. I saved those pips, 
and they are now agrowing. 

Of course, arriving at New York asI did 
in mid October of last year, I took my full 
week at Philadelphia, for the sake of those 
182 well-stored buildings of the Grand Cen- 
tennial Exhibition ; however, as all their 
wonders have been fully expounded to you 
a long while heretofore in our own and the 
American newspapers and illustrated journals, 
I have need in no way to enlarge upon them 
now. Suffice it to say, the marvellous show 
at Philadelphia was by much the biggest thing 
of the sort the world has yet seen ; albeit 
truly not the choicest, for Europe could 
hardly afford to risk across 3,000 miles of 
sea each way, her best of painting, sculpture, 
and other forms of highest artifice. But, 
taken for all in all, America’s was a giant’s 
effort, especially in the classes of stupendous 
machinery, cunning economical invention, 
natural produce, and photography ; while, as 
testified in the letter above, the admirable con- 





duct of those swarms of good-natured people 
and the general success that attended it even 
financially, have been such as to win the 
approbation and the wonder of the world. 

Years ago,at our Manchester exhibition, the 
singing angel who so usually accompanies my 
wandering thoughts and steps, uttered the 
following not inappropriate double brace of 
sonnets wherewith for two minutes I detain 
you as a sort of homily or moralizing of such 
mundane glorifications. 


THE ART TREASURES. 
O God! how wondrous is Thy creature, man, 
In spite of all his misery and sin, 
Warrings without and wickedness within 
That shrivel every blessing to a ban : 
How gloriously through all his strife and schism 
Thy perfect attributes, intensely bright, 
Show milder and full-coloured in the sight 
Of fallen man, creation’s broken prism ! 
How richly is he unction’d with the chrism 
Of Thine own wealths and wisdoms manifold! 
This paradise of treasures, new and old, 
Ripe with the rarest fruits and flowers of art, 
Pictures and ivories, and gems and gold, 
To Thee, Great Spirit, lift both mind and heart. 
ART INFLUENCES. 
Ah! do they—can they? rather would they hide 
In creature-fairness the Creator’s face, 
Pampering man’s indomitable pride 
To stand alone, unhelp'd of God and grace : 
How few behold their Father in this place,— 
On all those pleasant pictures note His skill, 
In all these marvellous works of human will 
His force creative, and high wisdom trace ! 
Alas, that good is overgrown with ill ; 
Alas, that very weariness of eye, 
Quite surfeited of beauty, power, and taste, 
With listless lingering, or careless haste 
Provokes to scorn, or colder to pass by 
Too many merits flung around in waste. 


WASTE IN ART. 
Thousands of excellences unregarded, 
On the dense crowd and not on desert air 
Wasting their sweetness, ever unrewarded, 
Suffer in silent patience everywhere : 
O multitude of merits grand or fair, 
Yet hardly winning meed devoutly due ! 
O many messmites in life’s crowded crew 
Jostled aside by others’ selfish care ! 
For here, as elsewhere, we discern it true 
That lesser stars are scarcely seen to shine, 
Though each a sun in universal heaven : 
’Tis well ; go on in faith and duty’s line,— 
Be satisfied to be as God has given,— 
Greater or lesser light is His,—not thine. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Yet was it an unsatisfying meal, 
A poor dry pittance to the souls of men 
That long for spiritual food and then 
Only are feasted, when they love-and feel ! 
No more than so,—a this-world’s common weal, 
Triumphant matter rang’d from pole to pole ; 
And our Valhalla, to High Wisdom’s ken 
Had not one drop of balm the heart to heal, 
One ray of peace the conscience to console ! 
Oh! man needs more than merchandise, to make 
His better nature quicken, and unseal 
His eyes, from sinful slumber that they wake: 
He thirsts for thoughts, he starves on thirsty 
things, 
He spurns this grovelling earth, and yearns for 
wings ! 
By way of contrast, and as a rebuke to 
such merely material prosperities, let me 
advert, somewhat mournfully, to the deso- 
lation of the Southern States, as I saw it. 
The storm of war has now passed over some 
ten years ; but recovery from its horrors 
is a slow and sad process. Hundreds of 
square miles, once populous and fertile, are 
now but malarious marsh and uninhabited 
wilderness, all overgrown with that funereal 
Spanish moss so symbolic of decay: home- 
steads burnt, orchards cut down, wells filled, 
streams maliciously dammed-up for over- 
flowing, people exterminated ; a needlessly 
cruel stamping out (by brothers too!) of 
acknowledged evils, which a little wisdom and 
patience and management on both sides 
might surely have availed to cure far other- 
wise. I can be no praiser or abettor (quite the 
reverse) of the butcher line of strategy so 
ruthlessly pursued by General Grant and 
Secretary Seward: the military glory of the 
one is more than doubtful, whilst of the 
common humanity of the other it is impossible 
to speak with less than indignation. What 
more wholesale cruelty can be imagined than 
this, namely, that when Grant told Seward 
it would cost a hundred thousand lives from 
his own ranks, to say nothing of the Con- 
federate soldiers, to conquer at Petersburg 
and Richmond, the smooth War Secretary’s 
practical reply was that of the ruthless 
Mehemet Ali in his massacre of the Janis- 
saries, ‘ Kill, kill!” Therefore, many acres 
of cemetery in both of those devoted cities 
are cropped with little wooden crosses over 
the myriads of dead who sleep beneath. 
Again (and if I had not high authority for 
these statements, I shculd not touch a subject 
now growing happily obsolete, but it seems 
only fair to tell truths as they present them- 
selves, especially in reply to falsehoods), 
when the Confederates, half starving them- 
selves, had taken so many prisoners that they 


could scarcely keep them fed sufficiently, 
their chief quartermaster proposed to Mr. 
Seward either to receive them as set free on the 
assurance that they would not serve again or, 
secondly, to exchange prisoners two for one, 


food and medicine for their own imprisoned 
brethren exclusively ;—but, rather than thus 
humanely relieve both captives and captors, 
and in order to have a chance to tell the world 
that the formerwere being deliberately starved, 
all three alternatives were ruthlessly refused 
by the hard-hearted but cunning Secretary ; 
and so the exaggerated horrors of Libby 
Prison at Richmond were published throughout 
Europe, to shame the South, who were all the 
while feeding their Northern prisoners with 
bread they could with difficulty procure for 
their own sustenance. This was stated tome 
at Charleston asa fact, with documentary evi- 
dence in the way of letters and replies: all I 
wish to say is that, if true, the fact ought to 
live in history. For myself, without standing 
sponsor to it, I honestly report what I have 
heard. There were other methods of cure 
than the hideous actual cautery so wickedly 
and wantonly exhibited; and, but for the 
pettiness of a wounded pride—almost puerile 
—milder measures might and ought to have 
wrought the wisdom of econciliation. 
Volumes may be written for and against all 
that might have been and should have been, 
but have not been ; but everything is now a 
sad chapter of past history, barely if ever to 
be ticketed, “ never too late to mend.” 

No doubt we all hate slavery, and so do— 
and did—most of the Southern planters ; but 
they inherited the plague forced upon them, 
and, generally speaking, did their best 
practically with kindliness tomitigate itscurse. 
Tale-writers have dealt in gross exaggerations, 
and in some slanders, too; for example, it 
was a gratuitous wickedness to take the name 
of that honoured Charleston patriot the 
Huguenot Legaré (usually pronounced and 
spelt Legree, as a main street in Charleston 
is still called) and stigmatize it with the 
crimes of the abominable miscreant who is 
supposed, in print, to have whipped poor 
Uncle Tom to death! And by the way, as 


I am happy to know that our “martyred” | 
old friend is still extant, undergoing only the 
mild chastenings oflionisation. Long may he 
live to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

lam nopartisan—as aforesaid—neither dol | 
desire to drop a word of offence to any one of 
my many friends Northerly or Southerly ; but 














a comment on the exaggerations aforesaid, || 
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| crisis should never have been so astutely forced 


| became of the multitudinous negroes them- 
| selves, supposed to have been thus humanely 
| emancipated ? 
, one half of the field hands very soon died of 
| small-pox and other diseases brought in by 
| the invaders, while the women and children 
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for truth’s sake (as it shows to me) I will 
endeavour to give a just sketch of the 
planter as he was, and as he is, in the way of 
one private and personal reminiscence. A 
schoolfellow of years agone in England had 
urged me to visit him on his ancestral—but 
now desoiate—estate. His mansion burnt 
down, its once happy village of “ ascripti 
glebe” destroyed, his family mausoleum 
rifled, the terraced gardens in ruin, and a vast 
territory reclaimed by his ancestors from 
England relapsing into primal wilderness. I 
found my friend with a few faithful negroes 
still living in a corner of his great possessions, 
grieving over the past and little hopeful of the 
future. What had been his fault that he 
—a man of high position, abundant wealth, 
and a noble character—should so cruelly have 
been proscribed and crushed ?® Was it because 
he was aslave-owner? Ashe told me himself, 
neither he nor his father nor grandfather 
for nearly two hundred years had ever either 
bought or sold a slave; all were inherited ser- 
vants and grown on the estate, which was more 
a home and a country to them than evento the 
owner himself, and both master and men lived 
happily together on the patriarchal system. 
It was not, then, any humanitarian pretence of 
slavery and its horrors; but the effort (as a 
leading member of his own free and sovereign 
State) to be himself liberated from the 
thraldom imposed on him by Northern 
dictation ; this it was that drove him and such 
as he into that faulty and fatal opposition. It 
was wrong, in a wider sense than State-right 
unpatriotic, perhaps treasonable,—in any 
case utterly foolish,—admitted ; but such a 


upon him and his class, the aristocrats of 
America (therefore generally unpopular) nor 
so cruelly and so crushingly avenged. And, 
the master thus ruined on the plea of criminal 
slave-owning and slavery defending, what 


As the tale was told to me, 


rotted away like flies, and nearly the other 
half ran wild as brigands and camp followers, 
while some few faithful retainers hovered about 
the old place, ministering in secret to their 
persecuted, proscribed, and well-beloved 
master. What a lesson all round as to 
irrational philanthropy! and what a proof 
of the hypocrisy of politicians and the 
selfishness of place-men! It is said that 





the history of the civil war is yet to be 


written ; in that view, factsshould be ventilated 
freely ; not in the hope of re-opening wounds 
happily healing up, far less of exciting anew 
feelings of hatred among reconciled brothers, 
but only to get at the simple truth of things, 
and lay the onus of criminality on those 
who ought to bear it. So far as an unbiassed 
observer can judge, that General and that 
Secretary supplied the Atlas shoulders for 
this weighty burden. 

Long ago, among the several ballads 
which my international spirit broadcast over 
America, I wrote this, which, as apposite, I 
may read to you, for though written on my first 
visit in 1851, it was prophetic of and is 
suitable to my second in 1877 :— 

TO THE UNION. 
(In 1851.) 
Giant aggregate of nations, 
Glorious whole of glorious parts, 
Unto endless generations 
Live United, hands and hearts ! 
Be it storm or summer weather, 
Peaceful calm or battle jar, 
Stand in beauteous strength together, 
Sister States, as now ye are! 
Every petty class-dissension, 
Heal it up, as quick as thought, 
Every paltry place-pretension, 
Crush it as a thing of nought : 
Let no narrow private treason 
Your great onward progress bar, 
But remain, in right and reason, 
Sister States, as now ye are ! 
Fling away absurd ambition ! 
People, leave that toy to kings ; 
Envy, jealousy, suspicion, 
Be above such grovellingth ings! 
In each other’s joys delighted, 
All your hate be—joys of war, 
And by all means keep United, 
Sister States, as now ye are ! 


Were I but some scornful stranger, 
Still my counsel would be just, 
Break the band, and all is danger, 
Mutual fear and dark distrust : 
But you know me for a brother 
And a friend who speaks from far ; 
Be at one then with each other, 
Sister States, as now ye are 
If it seems a thing unholy 
Freedom’s soil by slaves to till, 
Yet, be just ! and sagely, slowly, 
Nobly, cure that ancient ill : 
Slowly, —haste is fatal ever, 
Nobly,—lest good faith ye mar, 
Sagely,—not in wrath to sever 
Sister States, as now ye are ! 


Charm'd with your commingled beauty 
England sends the signal round, 

** Every man must do his duty” 
To redeem from bonds the bound! 

Then indeed your banner’s brightness 
Shining clear from every star 

Shall proclaim your joint uprightness, 
Sister States, as now ye are ! 
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So, a peerless constellation 
May those stars for ever blaze ! 
Three-and-ten-times threefold nation, 
Go a-head in power and praise ! 
Like the many-breasted goddess 
Throned on her Ephesian car, 
Be—one heart in many bodies, 
Sister States, as now ye are! 

However, the politicians being in too 
great haste, and tyrannically potent, had 
it their own way; and so, even as in 
the case of our own West Indies, over 
haste and ultra zeal have managed to ruin 
both the servants and the masters; but more 
than with us, sectional jealousies in politics 
and commerce (into which I cannot now 
enter) made it seem an expediency to force 
the free South into insurrection and in 
tentionally thus into ultimate subjection. 
The pivot of too just an accusation against 
the revolting States was their wrong repudia- 
tion of the Union idea, which, of course, 
the Great Republic must neither ignore nor 
excuse ; for nationally America must be one 
and indivisible. It was treason in the South 
to fight against it,—but they need neither 
have been forced into such evil opposition, 
nor when conquered have been so deter- 
minately ruined. However, as aforesaid, all 
this is but vain blame upon the past. 

On the vexed question of the black races, 
let me deliver my conscience of a thought or 
two forced on me by much that I have seen. 
About the origin of the coloured man none 
but Darwin dares to speculate ; I entertain 
my own private theory as to a negroid Adam, 
with the “mark” all over him. Climate 
never bred him, nor time, nor circumstance ; 
and four thousand years ago the slabs of Nine- 
veh and the papyri of Egypt depict him just as 
we see him now; but miscegenation practi- 
cally has complicated the question to con- 
fusion. Where there has been intermixture 
with whites, the brown man may become an 
eloquent Douglass, the blue man an educated 
Roberts ; creoles also, and mulattoes too, are 
sometimes invested, they say, even with 
beauty and elegance, while with every 
variety of the human family, made one in the 
Great Sacrifice for all, the grace of God and 
the glory of human affection are happily the 
common property, a universal privilege to 
men of all colours and kinds. 

But, on the lowest rung of the anthropic 
ladder, as the, Congo, the Hottentot, the 
Bechuana, what sort of man do we ‘see? 
With arms preternaturally long, a protrusive 
body, bent knees, the shrunk shank planted 
midway upon the splay foot, prognathous 
jaw, flat nose, receding brow, sunken eyes, 


and oftentimes quite a ferocious aspect, aglare 
not with the light of intelligence, but with 
merely animal passions—how should any 
rational government set up such a so-called 
man as an equal citizen with the truly “ free 
and enlightened” white of universal Anglo- 
Saxondom? And is it not an outrage to 
have systematically tried to crush the South 
by swamping them with thousands of such 
hybrid voters at elections? However, a 
great reaction is already setting in, and the 
issue of it is not far to see. Strange to say, 
the truest friend (and recognized as such) to 
enfranchised coloured people is not the pro- 
fessional negrophilist of the North, but rather 
the much-enduring planter of the South. 
Without the kind help of his impoverished 
quondam master, the poor freedman would 
now starve in a puerile and inconsiderate 
idleness ; a continuous stream of charity still 
flows from owner to slave, and kindly words 
and feelings are frequent still as between 
white and black ; whereas Northward there is 
perceptibly no familiarity, far less cordiality, 
between the races, It is then quite possible 
that at no distant period those multitudinous 
votes of the impressionable negro population 
will come to be recorded in favour of the 
reconciled white masters, not against them : 
and so let our friends of the South take 
comfort, continuing to do well and wisely. 
Whilst on this topic—in a mixed audience 
a delicate one for me, but as entirely free 
from partisanship and full of friends from 











Boston to New Orleans I do not fear to 
touch it—I will here present to you a recent 
stave of mine which has been pretty equally 
censured and praised all over the Union : 


TO THE SOUTH. 

The world has misjudged, mistrusted, malign'd you, 
And should be quick to make honest amends : 

Let us, then, speak of you just as we find you, 
Humbly and heartily, cousins and friends ! 

Let us remember your wrongs and your trials, 
Slandered and plundered, and crushed to the dust, 
Draining adversity’s bitterest vials, 

Patient in courage and strong in good trust. 


You fought for Liberty—rather than Slavery ! 
Well might you wish to be quit of that ill, 
But you were sold to political knavery 

Mesh’d by diplomacy’s spider-like skill ; 
And you rejoice to see slavery banished, 

While the free servant works well as before, 
Confident, though many fortunes have vanished, 


Soon to recover all—rich as of yore ! 

Doubtless there had been some hardships and cruel- 
ties, 

Cases exceptional, evil, and rare, 

But to tell truth—and truly ¢4e jewel ‘tis 

Kindliness ruled— as a ruie—ev’rywhere ! 
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Servants—if slaves--were your wealth and inherit- 
ance, 
Born with your children and grown on your ground, 
And it was quite as much int’rest as merit hence 
Still to make friends of dependents all round. 
Yes, it is slander to say you oppress’d them ! 
Does a man squander the prize of his pelf? 
Was it not often that he who possess’d them 
Rather was owned by his servants himself? 
Caring for all, as in health, so in sicknesses, 
He was their father, their patriarch chief, 
Age’s infirmities, infancy’s weaknesses, 
Leaning on him for repose and relief. 
When you went forth in your pluck and your bravery, 
Selling for freedom both fortunes and lives, 
Where was that prophesied outburst of slavery, 
Wreaking revenge on your children and wives ? 
Nowhere ! You left all to servile safe keeping, 
And this was faithful and true to your trust ; 
Master and servant thus mutually reaping 
Double reward of the good and the just ! 


Generous Southerners ! I who address you 
Shared with too many belief in your sins ; 

But I recant it—thus—let me confess you 
Knowledge is victor and everywhere wins ; 

For I have seen, I have heard, and am sure of it, 
You have been slandered and suffering long, 

Paying all slavery’s cost, and the cure of it, 
And the Great World shall repent of its wrong! 


Having thus delivered my mind, I will say 
it, honestly and bravely, let me pass to an- 
other topic. 

The inauguration of President Hayes, 
which I had special opportunities of wit- 
nessing, may be my excuse for a few obser- 
vations and experiences as to that quiet 
climax of what really amounted to a social 
revolution in American politics. Without 
attempting an essay on so recondite and dry 
a subject, let me simply note down what 
struck me chiefly with respect to that long 
and painful travail of a nation creating its 
temporary king. First, there was the orderly 
and law-abiding propriety of a good-humoured 
people everywhere conspicuous throughout 
at least three months of the most keenly 
contested election ever known on either side 
of the Atlantic. I have seen in several cities 
torchlight processions of even 20,000 and 
30,000 rival constituents (taking some 2} 
hours for a five file column to pass a given 
spot) marching peacefully and patiently to 
hear a stump speech at the close, but all 
without either battered heads or broken win- 
dows ; for months together mass meetings of 
both Democrats and Republicans were fre- 
quent in every city of the Union; and yet 
when the final result was known (through a 
bare majority of one) simple acquiescence 
was the strict rule on the losing side, quiet 
acceptance on the winning; so great a 
triumph of common sense and Christian 








wisdom that some cynics charge the people 
with indifference. Next, let me confess 
how much the courtly, almost regal, splen- 
dour of the White House withnewdecorations 
this time astonished me. Years ago I had 
fared simply enough there at a State dinner 
with President Filmore and his Cabinet (the 
immortal Daniel Webster sitting next to me 
and talking famously all the time), when the 
fittings and other surroundings seemed to me 
all but shabby ; but now the place might for 
gilded saloonsand variously coloured drawing- 
rooms and mirrors and chandeliers, bright as 
daylight, have been a very cantle of Buck- 
ingham Palace, while the crowd that thro iged 
the genial Rutherford Hayes and his pleas int 
wife was no longer of the commonalty sort, 
but all uniforms, evening suits, and ball 
dresses. Here was a change, I thought, 
since twenty-five years ago, and prophetic of 
more tocome. Will not the Great Republic 
in some strong man’s hand culminate into an 
autocracy, or what many of them best desire 
for stability, hereditary government, of course 
under proper limitations? The essential 
weakness and danger of the American con- 
stitution is its continuous electioneering, and 
that foolish change every four years not only 
of the head, but also of all the members (even 
they say to some 300,000 petty posts of 
local patronage), due to that piratical and 
selfish dictum of General Jackson, when in 
office, that “ the spoils follow the victor.” 
This sensible people are coming fast to 
see that some greater stability than thus must 
soon be sought and found. One might talk 
and write for weeks on such a topic, but 
there is no time to quote, or to combat, or 
to emulate Ve Tocqueville; let me then 
speedily pass on. A third thing that has 
struck me throughout the Presidential elec- 
tion has been that the public press is by no 
means in practice the great power it is 
popularly thought to be. The following 
letter, written in Washington on the spot, 
and published lately in a London paper, 
illustrates what I mean, and the succeeding 
ballad (one of my old American batch) sug- 
gests the reason why. 

“ Dear Sir,—It may interest your many 
readers to have the testimony of an eye- 
witness to the conduct and bearing of the 
people of America on this great occasion, 
regarded by so many as the crisis of their 
constitution for evil or for good. During 
the four months of this unprecedented elec- 
tioneering contest the newspapers on both 
sides have been endeavouring to excite their 
opposing factions into the most open and 
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acrimonious hostility. ‘Tilden or Blood !’ 
and ‘Hayes or Revolution!’ have been 
cries dinned into the public ear day by day 
—almost hour by hour ; with how little effect 
upon this sensible and law-abiding people 
it is the outcome of this letter to make 
known, 

“TI should be the last to attempt any 
disparagement of the average newspaper 
press in this or any other land ; let absolute 
freedom, controlled only by conscientious 
honesty, be the law of its existence, and in 
that strength may it live for universal good ; 
but all know full well that in too many 
instarices partisanship rides the editorial pen, 
and fthpunity guides the reporting pencil. 
Both of the eminent candidates above men- 
tioned are personally estimable, of high en- 
dowments intellectually, too rich for any 
suspicion of self-interest, and too wise to 
be given to the vanity of mere ambition ; yet 
—solely because they represent the parties 
of In and Out—they have been assailed by 
the most-rancorous abuse, amounting in 
some instances to instigations severally 
towards their murders! At this moment, a 
Washington editor is bailed out for 5,000 
dollars for having suggested such a crime 
against the life of the President elect on his 
way to the Capitol! The world has been 
fully kept informed of this the most remark- 
able election on record; how that by a 
majority of one in the Electoral College— 
185 to 184—Mr. Hayes is made to triumph ; 
while nearly a million votes are alleged to 
reckon up the majority of Mr. Tilden in the 
count of universal suffrage. Itis the closest, 
most strongly contested race for office ever 
yet known in the annals of human govern- 
ment; and the passions of men of both sides 
have been attempted to be forced to fever 
heat, while the material interests of several 
hundreds of thousands of office losers or 
gainers are enlisted on the sides of aforesaid 
Blood or Revolution. 

“ Now, let me detail simply the sensible 
way wherein this great people prove them- 
selves to be wiser than their leaders—or 
some of them at least, and those the most 
noisy—among the public press. The eventful 
morn has broken fresh and fair. Yesterday, 
the 4th of March, being the Sabbath, the im- 
portant national event passed over with 
religious quietude ; only that multitudinous 
flags streamed in the wind on the clear air 
all over the really splendid and beautiful 
city, whose ‘magnificent distances’ are now 
(since the twenty-five years of my last visit) 
connected in all directions by streets of fine 








houses, and where some of the grandest 
public buildings in the world are approached 
by the longest and widest of avenues, formed 


by fair street architecture fringed with spread- | 
ing trees : as an example, that named Penn- | 


sylvania (leading from the Treasury to the 
Capitol, both being superb white marble 
edifices of vast proportions) is more than a 
mile long by nearly 200 feet wide. 


To-day | 


this was crowded by an orderly throng of | 


many thousands, a central line for the simple 
procession from the White House (or Presi- 
dential mansion, near the Treasury) being 
kept by lines of volunteers and other 
soldiers. 

“As I was specially favoured with a 
Senatorial ticket for the important proceed- 
ings indoors, I could only*witness in imagi- 
nation the long procession winding like a 
musicalcaterpillar along the beflagged avenue, 
divers dignitaries of those going out and those 
coming in being escorted by clubs and mili- 
tary—some fifteen hundred of the latter— 
with numerous bands at intervals rather in- 
terfering with each other’s tunefulness. What, 
however, I saw personally was the Senate 
Hall crowded by some 2,500 of the rz, 
with the diplomatic body in full costume ; 
but all else as simple as possible. The out- 


going :President Grant seated beside the | 


in-comer Hayes; not a word exchanged 
between them for the hour they sat together. 
A minister prayed extempore ; some routine 
business was got through ; and as it appeared 
the oath of office had been privately ad- 
ministered at the White House yesterday by 
Chief Justice Waite to the new President, 
the apparent omission of a formal swearing- 
in was thus accounted for. I saw nothing 
but a patient crowd, and heard nothing but 
a few introductions of new senators. Then 
there was a general move, and a crush (not 
without peril in the contracted doorways) 
to the hustings outside; where, before an 
immense mass of the most orderly listeners, 
Mr. Hayes read an inaudible speech, 
received with frequent applause from those 
nearest to him. He isa fine figurehead to 
a nation, has a fairly genial and gentlemanly 
manner, and in these respects at all events, if 
also in no higher, he has the advantage over 
Mr. Tilden, whose appearance is insignificant, 
his voice weak, and his manner cold and 
formal. How much both in all outward 
respects transcend General Grant, history 
has on record. I cannot but augur well 
from the appearance especially of Mr. Hayes. 
The crowd of so-called listeners—but very 
few could hear a word—might have been 
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50,000, perhaps—for I have seen multitudes | mortified to perceive how much their asserted 
at the Centennial and at our own Crystal | influence has been flung away, and how little 


Palace on gala days, and can judge—even } anybody follows them. 


80,c00 or more, and all as orderly and good- 


Mat. 5 
Yes, my friends, I fear it was in vain that 


humoured as if party spirit had no existence | | addressed you thus in ’51 :— 


and as if the great celebration of the day | 


had neither national nor personal importance. | TO CERTAIN OF “ THE FOURTH ESTATE.” 


I would not impute apathy to Americans, 
but they certainly take their political triumphs 


and discomfitures with extreme sang froid ; | 
accepting Kismet, fate, the accomplished | 


fact, or in higher parlance, Providence, as 
ruler and guide, and therein acquiescing 
quietly. The newspaper editors on all sides 
(there are literally ten thousand daily prints) 
must be vexed beyond measure to see how 
patiently defeat is borne, how tamely victory 
is solemnized. Not a chime from any steeple 
during the day, not a cannonade—except one 
—barely a note of music out of that proces- 
sion, not an excited crowd in any direction ; 
but all passing over as a mild good-natured 
holiday, without drink or games or jollification 
of any sort, and—what surprised me in its 
absence as much as anything—not even an 
attempt at partisan stump oratory. All has 
gone off only too peacefully. The great 
event which hundreds of newspapers have 
been execrating as ruinous, and hundreds 
more have been prophetically glorifying as 
the one grand climax of a people’s hope and 

health, passes over as a common holiday ; 

and power is transferred from one man to 
another with absolute ease, security, and 

calmness. In all this the considering mind | 
discerns how well this great and understand- 

ing people can govern themselves, undis- 

turbed alike by the fears or hopes of those 

self-appointed arbiters of the national destiny, 

their partisan papers. The community | 
advertises, reads, is amused, and takes a 

common sense medium view of public affairs, | 
peculiarly American and conservative; and 

the leaders of the press must be excessively | 


(Zo be continued.) 


(A BALLAD OF WARNING). 


Ye that steer the minds of men, 
Pilots of the public will, 

3y the rudder of the pen 
Guiding us to good or ill,— 

Who shall tell how vast your power, 
Power to curse, or power to bless, 

Secret despots of the hour, 
Monarchs of the mighty Press ? 


Kings uncrown’d, unseen, unknown, 
Nameless chiefs in every land! 

Of yourselves your power is grown, 
And within yourselves shall stand, — 

Strongly,—till yourselves alone 
Change with suicidal hand 

That firm pyramid of stone 
To a crumbling hill of sand! 


Vill yE change it ; till good sense 
Leaves the dull or venal page, 
Till good purpose banish d thence 
Gives its place to party rage ; 
Till your wisdom, wit, and worth, 

Drown’d in calumnies and strife, 
Change the noblest power on earth 
To the meanest plague in life! 


If ye truckle to the bad 
By the good man’s slander’d name, 
If ye make the wicked glad 
Through religion put to shame, 
If, instead of truth well sown, 
Recklessly ye broadcast lies, 
And with rumours bubble-blown, 
Cheat awhile our ears and eyes, 


It is but yourselves you cheat, 
Cheat of honour, love, and trust,— 
And you cut away your feet, 
Like a Dagon in the dust: 
All your strength is weakness then, 
Lying as a Samson shorn, 
Till the ‘‘ public praise ” of men 
Comes to be their common scorn. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—SAD MEMORIES. 


| death ; 


THE young people were assembled on or | 
near the terrace when the ladies reappeared, | 
anxious to ascertain the cause of the acci- | 


dent, and whether blame could be attached 
to any one of the visitors. 

Bertha and her sister had followed Lillie | 
Danvers to the shrubbery, where she had con- 
cealed herself in an agony of fear that Lady 
Felmore would consider her to blame. The | 
poor sensitive child was weeping bitterly, and | 
they were attempting in vain to console her. | 
Presently Lady Moreland was heard inquir- 
ing for her son, and the name of ‘‘ Raynham, 
where’s Raynham ?” was passed from one to 
another. Arthur Cameron heard it; then sum- | 
moning up all his moral courage for a frank 
explanation of his own share in the accident, 
he started forward and stood before the | 
ladies. He was pale, and his voice faltered | 
a little, yet he spoke distinctly as he said,— 

‘“‘ Lady Felmore, it was I who caused Ada 


to fall into the water, she wanted to look at | 


the goldfish, and Raynham lifted her up to 

sit on the rim of the basin, and I was afraid | 
she would fall in, so I tried to get her down, 
and somehow it happened between,us, but 


_ happy: 


if I had only let her alone it would have | 


been all right.” 

“No, it would not have been, all right, 
mamma,” exclaimed a voice behind Arthur, 
and passing before the rest the young Lord 
Raynham stood in the presence of the ladies 
with a look on his face which expressed a 
determination to tell the truth. 

“Tt was not all Arthur's fault ; I was to 
blame for placing Ada on the fountain when 
he begged me not to do so ;” and then in a 
clear, unflinching voice he related what had 
happened in his own boyish way, ending up 
with, ‘So you see, mamma, it was more my 
fault than Arthur Cameron’s. 

“Tam glad my son can make the amende 
honorable,” replied his mother, “as. well as 
Arthur Cameron ; but. why. did you not‘listen 
to him when he told you it was dangerous to 
place the child on the edge of the fountain ?” 

“‘Mamma, I know it’s wrong, but I was 
proud of being stronger and bigger than he is, 
although he’s older.” 
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“ And your pride nearly caused little Ada’s 
indeed, it would have done so had 
not Reginald arrived in time.” 

“I know, mamma, I’m very sorry.” 

“Then I will say no more,” she replied ; 
then addressing the rest of the children, who 
listened with grave faces, she continued, 
** Now run away, all of you, and finish your 
games ; tea will be ready very soon.” 

“ Lillie Danvers iscrying so, Lady Felmore,” 
said a voice, as that lady rose to enter the door 
| opening on the terrace. 

“‘ Where is she, Gerty ?” 

“In the shrubbery with Bertha; she’s 
afraid you and Miss Auberry will be angry 
because we took Ada to the fountain.” 

‘‘Show me where she is, Gerty dear, I 
must go and console her.” 

But when Lady Felmore and her little 
| guide reached the spot a more effectual 
consoler had been found. Uncle Roger, on 
his way to the house, had overheard the 
sorrowful voice,and was rather alarmed as 
he presented himself before her to see her 
rise from a rustic seat and exclaim, “ Oh, 
uncle Roger, take me home, I’m so un- 
.’ Dr. Graham placed his arm round 
the child, and said as calmly as he could to 
Bertha Cameron,— 

‘What has happened, Bertie?” 

In reply he received full particulars of 
Ada’s accident, which Lillie finished up by 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Yes, uncle, and I know Lady 


| Felmore and Miss Auberry will be angry 
| with us for taking her to the fountain.” 


| 





“ Have you seen Lady Felmore, Lillie?” 

“ No, uncle.” Then she paused suddenly ; 
a rustling among the bushes made her lift 
her head from her uncle’s shoulder and 
encounter the gentle smiling face of Lady 
Felmore. 

* So Lillie thought I could be so unjust 
as to be angry with those who had nothing to 
do with the accident !” said the kind lady as 
she shook hands with Dr. Graham. “ Come, 
Lillie,” she added; taking the little hands and 
raising her, “ you must wipe away all those 
tears, and brighten up, for tea will soon be 
ready. There, now you are all right,” she 
continued, as Lillie dried her eyes and 
attempted to smile ; “and uncle must not 
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be kept here any longer, so we may as well 
return to the house at once, and give you an 
opportunity to bathe your face and make 
yourself presentable. Besides, had I imagined 
at first that either of you were to blame, I 
could not possibly do so now, for Raynham 
and Arthur have explained candidly that they 
alone were the cause of what happened.” 

And then as they walked towards the 
terrace she described the open and frank 
manner in which the boys had acted. 

“ Where are they all now?” asked the 
doctor, adding quickly, “Oh, here comes 
Reginald, he looks all right, Lady Felimore. 
None the worse for your bath, my boy,” 
he exclaimed, as the youth shook hands 
with him. 

“No, sir, I’m not so easily knocked over, 
I am happy to say.” 

“* Have you seen Raynham and Arthur?” 

“ Yes, Lady Felmore, and they gave me 
full particulars of their exploits, with no end 
of regrets, and I believe they're awfully 
ashamed of themselves.” 

“They have no reason to be ashamed of 
the straightforward and honourable manner 
in which they took the blame upon them- 
selves,” she replied as they reached the 
terrace. 

But there was another actor in this per- 
formance, which might have ended ina 
tragedy, who had been also taught, young as 
she was, to dread duplicity or dishonourable 
conduct. 

No wonder, with the sad memories of 
Leila’s deceit and its consequences, that 
Esther Auberry should endeavour to impress 
upon the mind of her adopted child the 
meanness and disgrace of the most trifling 
act of deceit, especially when it would wrong 
or injure another. 

While Miss Auberry was absent from the 
room preparing for dinner that evening, one 
of the nurses took her place by Ada’s 
bedside. Perhaps the change of watchers, 
though noiselessly made, disturbed the child, 
for she presently woke and began to. ques- 
tion the nurse respecting Reginald. 

“Ts Regy hurt, nurse?” 

“ No, Miss Ada, he’s all right, I saw him on 
the terrace just now with the ladies.” 

‘“Where’s Arthur and Raynham?” 

““Somewheres about, miss, but they’ve 
done what’s right, Lord Raynham and Master 
Arthur have, they’ve told the ladies how it 
was through them you fell into the water.” 

“No, it wasn’t, it was my fault. Oh! poor 
Arthur, will be scolded, and Raynham too, 


aunty Esther, let me tell her all about it ;” 
and the child in her excitement rose up in 
bed and called for her aunt Esther. 

Greatly alarmed, for she had been desired 
to keep the little one as quiet as possible, 
the nurse tried to soothe her, but all to no 
purpose, till at last she said,— 

“IT can’t call your aunt now, Miss Ada, 
she is dressing for dinner, but I know you'll 
be good and lie still and wait, or else she’ll 
be so sorry; and you won’t have to wait long, 
I’m sure.” 

Ada was influenced atonce by the fear of 
making her aunt sorry; she lay still with 
closed eyes, but listening intently for her 
aunt’s footstep. 

It approached at last, and as Miss Auberry 
entered the room the nurse rose, and anxious 
to excuse herself she said,— 

“Miss Ada’s awake, ma’am, I don’t know 
what disturbed her, and she’s been asking for 
you.” 

“ Well, darling, I am here now,” said the 
lady‘as she seated herself by the bed, ‘ Don’t 
wait, nurse, I'll stay here till the second 
dinner-bell rings, and my maid shall take 
my place then.” 

As soon as the nurse left the room Esther 
turned to the child, but before she could 
speak Ada exclaimed, “Oh, aunty, I was 
naughty at the fountain, and nurse says 
Raynham and Arthur have been and told 
Lady Felmore it was all their fault, and 
it wasn’t. I asked them to lift me up to 
see the fish and the sparkles of the water, 
and Arthur wouldn’t, he said I should fall 
in; and then Raynham lifted me up; you 
know he’s so strong ; and when Arthur tried 
to take me down I pushed him away as well 
as Raynham, and that made me fall in, so 
it's all my fault for pushing Arthur. Aunty, 
they won’t be punished or scolded, will 
they ?” 

‘No, darling, because they have owned 
their fault and told the truth, and yet 
they did not excuse themselves by speak- 
ing about your pushing. So you see, dear Ada, 
if you had not been honourable and truth- 
ful also, we should have thought them more 
to blame than they are.” 

“I’m so glad I’ve told you, aunty.” 

The child spoke in a sleepy tone ; now 
that she had relieved her mind of what 
was already a burden to her conscience, the 
effects of the warm cordial again over- 
powered her, and Miss Auberry saw her once 
more close her eyes in peaceful sleep with 
great thankfulness. 





and they don’t deserve it, Oh, nurse, call 


Thankfulness on two accounts,—in the one 
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case because her little adopted niece ap- 
peared to be free from all serious conse- 
quences to her health ; and in the other for 
the proof she had given that her childish 
conscience shrunk from the burden of an 
unconfessed fault, which if concealed would 
injure others. 

Ada was sleeping so heavily when the 
dinner-bell rang that its sound did not dis- 
turb her, and leaving her to the care of her 
own maid, Miss Auberry descended to the 
drawing-room. 

Lillie had appeared at the children’s tea 
with scarcely any traces of tears on her face, 
and the little party of twenty were very merry 
over the pleasant meal. Perhaps Dr. 
Graham was accountable for the many peals 
of childish laughter which had greeted the 
ears of Miss Auberry from the morning-room 
as she sat watching little Ada. 

The entrance door to the hall stood open 
as she obeyed the summons of the dinner-bell, 
and the young people were already scattered 
about the lawn in search of new amusement. 
She was about to enter the drawing-room, 
when her attention was arrested by a sight 
that relieved her of no little apprehension. 

The confessions made by Arthur Cameron 
and the son of Lady Moreland, in which it 
seemed evident that a disagreement had 
arisen between the two boys at the fountain, 
troubled her; she could not endure the 
thought that her dear little Ada had been 
even the innocent cause. 

Great results very often depend on slight 
causes. The young boy lord whom Miss 
Auberry now noticed walking with his arm 
round the neck of Arthur Cameron had onthat 
afternoon formed a friendship for the small 
delicate youth, his senior in years, which no 
after events could ever weaken or destroy. 

The brave example of the delicate youth, 
whom the young athlete had scorned in his 
pride ofstrength, had appealed to his more 
generous principles and love of honour. 

Many of England’s old or noble families 
studiously train their sons to be sans peur et 
sans reproche, and Lord Raynham’s family 
was one of these. 

Theboy had hastened to follow the example 
so bravely set before him, and with boyish 
frankness had wontheheart of ArthurCameron 
by a few characteristic words of apology. 

“ Tm awfully sorry, Cameron ; I'd noright 
to set a fellow down in that way, you know.” 

“ All right, I don’t mind so long as little 
Ada isn’t hurt. I thought it was all up with 
her once ; but shut up, old fellow, I don’t 
want to talk about it.” 


And so in regular schoolboy English 
the two boys explained and became 
friends, which fact Miss Auberry gladly 
took for granted as she observed their 
boyish attitude on the lawn. She entered 
the drawing-room with her mind at peace, 
little anticipating how speedily that peaceful 
calm would be ruffled. 

The room was occupied by many of the 
ladies and gentlemen to whom the reader 
has been introduced, the Earl of Moreland 
and his two daughters, Lady Louisa and 
Ellen Huntley, with the parents of Reginald’s 
friend added to the number, making a party 
of ten. 

Reginald standing near the sofa, on which 
were seated his mother and Lady Louisa 
Huntley, was relating the afternoon’s adven- 
tures. Near the window sat or stood the 
rest of the party, among whom were Lady 
Felmore, Lady Moreland, Mr. Cameron, 
Lord Moreland, and Dr. Graham. As Esther 
entered she passed the sofa just behind the 
door without noticing its occupants, and was 
hastening forward to the group by the open 
window to point out to the two ladies the 
friendly attitude of Raynham and Arthur. 
Halfway to the window her steps were 
arrested by the advance of a gentleman, 
who had turned to greet her at the whispered 
words of Lady Felmore, “ Here she is, Dr. 
Graham.” 

It was a little mistake on the part of 
Esther’s hostess to plan an unexpected 
meeting between these two, but she had 
unbounded confidence in Esther’s self control 
and well-bred ease. Her confidence was 
not misplaced, yet it cost Esther Auberry a 
violent effort to meet the man who had 
once loved her, and yet could marry another, 
with her usual ease and grace. 

But Esther was equal to the occasion ; 
before Dr. Graham reached her she had 
recovered her self-possession, and as she 
placed her hand in his to be shaken warmly 
she said calmly,— 

“Dr. Graham—this is an unexpected 
meeting after so many years.” 

“It is so, Miss Auberry,” he replied, 
adding, with a commonplace remark which 
at once set Esther at her ease, “I hope you 
have recovered from the alarm of this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh yes, quite,” she replied ; and then 
Lord Moreland advanced with Lady Felmore 
to be introduced to her cousin Miss Auberry. 

A few words on familiar topics were inter- 
rupted by a summons to dinner, and Esther, 





greatly relieved from a fear that Roger 
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the arm of the Earl of Moreland. 

Dr. Graham, seated opposite to Esther at 
the dinner-table by Mrs. Cameron, was for 
some minutes a very silent and unsociable 
companion to that lady. But she knew his 
secret, and mercifully left him to his own 
reflections. Her son Reginald sat next her, 
and she was really interested in his descrip- 
tion to Lady Louisa Huntley of little Ada’s 
childish beauty, as she appeared before the 
accident. 








Graham would offer to escort her, gladly took 
| 


| But to leave Dr. Graham entirely to his| which were thoroughly wet through, but I 
|| own reflections would have been scarcely | trust there is no fear of other evil effects from 


merciful, so Esther, who was conscious of this 
fact, presently addressed him across the 
table on some topic in a calm, self-possessed 
voice, which placed him at once at his ease. 
After this he roused himself, and during 
the remainder of the time in the dining-room 
endeavoured to forget the past, and think 
only of the present. 
The entrance of the young people with the 
| dessert greatly assisted these efforts. Miss 
Auberry quickly attracted Lillie Danvers to 
her side. The fair, bright-haired child, whose 
sensitive character she clearly read in the 
fluctuating colour on her cheek, which 
| flushed and faded as she spoke, interested 
| her very much, 
|  It-was still daylight when the ladies left 
the dining-room, and as none of the party 
were toreturn home till the next day except- 
ing Dr. Graham, the children again escaped 





the lawn. 

Esther’s remark to Lady Felmore had been 
heard by Dr. Graham as he held the door 
open for them to leave the room. 

“‘T wonder if Ada is still asleep, Lina? I 
have been wishing to go to her tor some time, 
but I felt unwilling to leave the table.” 

He did not hear Lady Felmore’s reply, 
and the desire to visit the child professionally 
grew strong upon him, but he delayed his 
proposal to do so till he entered the drawing- 





room. 

The juveniles were making their adieux 
before retiring for the night, and Dr. Graham 
managed to approach the sofa on which 
Esther sat with several of the children around 
her, Lilie amongst them anxiously inquiring 
for Ada. 

“ She is quite well,’ was the reply, “and 
greatly delighted at having what she calls her 
supper in bed. A very light supper, Dr. 
Graham,” she continued, glancing at him, as 
he drew near,—“ a little wine and water, and a 
piece of cake. You may all go in and wish 





The three childen, Bertha and Gertrude 
with Lillie Danvers, received this permission 
joyfully, and mounted the stairs in great glee, 
under the guidance of Lady Felmore’s maid, 
to visit “the nymph of the fountain,” as 
Reginald had already styled her. 

‘Then you do not consider the little girl 
in need of medical treatment, Miss Auberry ? 
I was about to offer my services.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Dr. Graham, it is not at all 
necessary ; I have taken every precaution to 
prevent cold from the state of her clothes, 





this unexpected bath.” 

Dr. Graham bowed ; he was weak enough 
to be jealous of the little innocent child, for 
whom Miss Auberry evidently felt such a 
fond affection; and as he turned away to 
speak to Lord Moreland, he said to himself, 
“The old days are all forgotten, we can never 
be anything to each other now.” 

He left the Woodlands early, on the plea 
of anxiety to be at home in case of being sent 
for. Lady Felmore gave orders for the dog- 
cart to be brought round, but all her per- 
suasions failed to detain him, and as the 
groom drove him home in the summer 
evening twilight, he gave way to sad reflec- 
tions on the change in Esther Auberry,— 
a change in many respects for the better, 
for which he could easily account. 

Relieved from the crushing effects of her 
father’s harshness, the sorrow occasioned 
by her sister’s conduct and subsequent loss, 
the agitation and grief at her father’s almost 
sudden death, and the unsuccessful search 

for her sister’s child, all had been softened 

and subdued by time, and were fading from 

her memory under the soothing influence of 
an object of love and care in her little 

adopted niece. Roger Graham, as he recalled 

all this, which had been described to him by 

Lady Felmore, ceased to wonder that Esther 

Auberry was at thirty-three far handsomer 

than when at nineteen he had won her love, 

and sought in vain for her father’s consent to 

their marriage. He felt also convinced that 



































she loved him no more, and wondered. 
Had he understood Esther’s character more 
thoroughly he would have ceased to wonder. 
She judged him by herself. 

With some women a first is an only 
attachment; whether separated from the 
object of that attachment by death or any 
other cause it matters not, to love or to 
marry another is simply impossible. The 
most plausible reasons could not account to 














her good night, my dears, if you like.” 


Esther for Dr. Graham’s marriage with another 
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after the strong affection he had evinced for 
herself. And while every nerve quivered in 
the effort to conceal her own feelings, she 
could smile and be at ease in his presence, 
because she concluded that in marrying 
another he had proved how little he cared 
for herself. 

Perhaps had an opportunity offered for 
Dr. Graham to plead his own cause and 
explain, she might have changed her opinion; 
but this was not to be, and so these two, 
whose renewed intimacy might have rectified 
other mistakes as well as this, and led to 
discoveries for which Esther would have given 
a fortune, met and parted with the convic- 
tion that the youthful love existed no longer, 
or remained only as a memory of the past. 


CHAPTER XXII.—COMING OF AGE. 


MorRELAND Park, the seat of the Earl of 
Moreland, who had married Lord Felmore’s 
sister, is situated among the Welsh hills, at a 
distance of about twenty-five miles from 
Burnsley. 

A description of hill and valley, wood and 
glen, stream and waterfall, which surrounded 
or were enclosed in the estate, would fail to 
present to the reader the beautiful and 
picturesque character of the place, excepting 
to those who are acquainted with this time- 
honoured portion of our fertile island. 

The house, dark-coloured, ivy-clad, and 
castellated, with its long irregular range of 
building, plainly denoted its own antiquity, 
but it was not so likely to attract the eyes of 
a traveller as the glistening and equally 
ancient mansion at the Woodlands. 

Neither had it been so greatly modernized, 
excepting in the rear, where noble bay- 
windows, opening on a broad stone terrace, 
commanded a magnificent view of the sea. 

On this day, however, when the heir to 
the title and lands of his father attained his 
majority, there is an evident stir about the 
house and park. Tents are erected in various 
localities not far from the terrace, and men 
and women are hurrying to and fro carrying 
provisions of all kinds suggestive of good 
cheer. 

Through the open windows facing the sea 
can be distinguished a number of ladies and 
gentlemen, mostly young, who are watching 
the proceedings with great interest, for it is 
on a spacious expanse of park ground, com- 
manding a view of the sea and redolent 
of its sweet breath, that the tents have been 
erected. 

The last day of June is the natal day of 


the young Lord Raynham, and the sweet 
summer month has donned its most radiant 
loveliness to adorn the celebration of his 
twenty-first birthday. The party have just 
left the luncheon-table, and several of them 
pass through the open window to the 
terrace. 

The ladies, among whom may be reckoned 
some of our old friends, are mostly attired 
in gossamer-like costumes to suit the season, 
the prevailing colour being white. 

Another advantage attends the arrange- 
ments for the assembling of the company, 
both high and low, in this spot. The ter- 
race is in the shadow of the house, and lofty 
trees surround the spacious lawn. 

“Lord Raynham,” exclaimed a gitlish 
voice approaching the window, “do come 
out, it is so deliciously cool here, and the 
sea looks so blue.” 

“ Excuse me,” said the young lord to the 
gentleman who detained him as he moved 
hastily to obey the summons. 

“What am I toadmire, Miss Ada Auberry?” 
said the young man as he approached. 

The lady addressed glanced at him de- 
murely as she said,— 

“What have I done to deserve being 
addressed as Miss Ada, Lord Raynham ?” 

‘** And what have I done to deserve being 
addressed as Lord Raynham?” he asked, with 
equal demureness. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I couldn’t possibly 
address you in any other way on such an 
occasion as this, but don’t let us talk non- 
sense ; is not this a beautiful scene ? all those 
noble trees, and the park sloping down to the 
valley, and the blue sea beyond.” 

“ What a little enthusiast you are, Ada!” 

“Am I? Well, I shall want something else 
to be enthusiastic about presently, and here 
comes Parkins, I know he is going to teli 
you the tents are ready.” 

Ada wasright. The man advanced to the 
terrace, and said with a bow, 

“Everything is ready, my lord ; will the 
ladies and your lordship like-to inspect the 
arrangements P” 

As the two young people stood together 
while the man spoke, the change which eight 
years have made in their appearance is dis- 
tinctly evident. 

Lord Raynham at twenty-one has verified 
the promise of his boyhood. 

A tall, well-proportioned figure, erect and 
manly ; a noble brow and curved lips, de- 
noting firmness and decision ; blue eyes that 
can at times flash fire, and thickly marked 








eyebrows, remove very quickly the impression 
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of almost feminine softness which the re- 
fined, delicately chiselled features and 
soft brown curls are at a first glance likely to 
produce. There is less of softness in the 
features of the young girl by his side, who is, 
however, unmistakably a beautiful brunette ; 
and yet the rounded shoulders and arms are 
of ivory whiteness beneath the falling curls, 
dark as a raven’s wing, which droop around 
them. Dark sparkling eyes, pencilled eye- 
brows, red lips, a tinge of colour in each 
cheek, and a slight girlish figure, scarcely 
reaching Lord Raynham’s shoulder, make 
up altogether a very attractive picture. 

There is a general movement of the com- 
pany towards the tents ; among them we can 
recognise many of our friends. By Lady 
Felmore’s side walks her eldest son, Lord 
Elverslie, a noble-looking boy of twelve, 
with his two sisters, Lady Caroline and 
Lady Esther McDermott. Lord and Lady 
Moreland, with their daughters, the Lady 
Louisa and Ellen Huntley, have joined 
Lady Felmore, as one other important per- 
sonage presents herself to the reader, while 
hastening to join her niece and Lord 
Raynham. 

“ Ada dear, have you changed your shoes? 
the grass may be damp under the trees after 
the rain yesterday.” 

“I think not, Miss Auberry, the sun has 
been so awfully hot all the morning.” 

“Never mind, Horace,” replied Ada, ad- 
dressing the young heir by the name he pre- 
ferred. “ Aunty, it’s all right, I changed my 
shoes before lunch.” 

“‘Tamglad you ventured out, Miss Auberry,” 
remarked the young lord; “ this soft warm 
air cannot increase your cold I am sure, and 
I want you to see the tents. Parker will be 
awfully disconcerted if we don’t all admire 
them before the company arrives tomake araid 
on the dishes and demolish their contents.” 

“But I should like to see them enjoy 


| themselves.” 


“So you shall, Ada, and yet it is a state of 





happier moment in a nobleman’s life can be 
experienced than that when he enters the tents 
to observe the pleasure his liberality has given 
to those who serve him. 

Esther Auberry in her summer costume on 
this auspicious day is still a handsome, attrac- 
tive woman, although she has entered her 
forty-second year. Yet there is an expression 
of anxiety on her countenance and she keeps 
close to her niece and the young heir, as 
they traverse the lawn to examine the pre- 
parations. pec 

At length, as the number of tenants with 
their wives and families increases, Miss 
Auberry draws Ada away from her companion 
with the gentle half-whispered words, “I want 
you a moment, darling.” She sees plainly 
how the young lord’s eyes follow them as 
she leads Ada to a distance, and she almost 
hesitates to express her thoughts to the lovely 
girl she has adopted as her own. 

“ Ada darling, don’t allow Raynham to 
monopolize all your attention on such a day 
as this ; besides, he will be expected to visit 
the guests on the lawn, and show himself in 
every direction.” 

“Oh, aunty, I never thought of that, and 
I’m sure he has not; but you know Horace 
and I have always been such great friends, 
I forgot his importance to-day. I shall have 
to remind him of it, that’s all, and indeed I 
don’t wish him to disgrace himself on such 
a great occasion as this.” 

“Where are Bertha and Gerty, I wonder?” 
she added, turning towards the house quickly. 
“T declare I have been so taken up with look- 
ing at all these preparations, that I could 
think of nothing else,” 

Miss Auberry followed slowly, and saw her 
presently join a group of young people who 
have also changed greatly since we saw them 
last at the Woodlands. 

A young lady in white, with a profusion of 
fair ringlets drawn back from her face and 
slightly raised by a comb at the back, is lean- 
ing on the arm of a tall, dark-eyed young 


| enjoyment which you could not possibly ap-|clergyman, in whom it is not difficult to 








preciate as they will,” replied Lord Raynham, 
as they entered one of the tents. 

And as Ada cast her eyes over the loaded 
tables, and contemplated the abundance of 
good, wholesome, and tempting dishes made 
ready for the feast to Lord Moreland’s tenants 
and retainers, she could easily understand 
Lord Raynham’s remark. 

Two o'clock was the hour arranged for 
dinner, and long before that time a goodly 
assemblage of men and women made their 
appearance on the lawn; and perhaps no 





recognise the stripling of seventeen whom 
Gerty named “the hero of the fountain,” 
more manly in face and form certainly at 
the age of twenty-five, and with a quiet, sub- 
dued appearance, consequent upon his sacred 
office, which all young men acquire who feel 
the responsibility that rests upon them as 
clergymen. 

There is a soft light in Reginald Cameron’s 
eyes, however, when he looks down upon 
the fair young girl at his side who is so soon 
to be his wife. 
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And yet his happiness is overshadowed at 
times by a painful memory. His sisters 
Bertha and Gerty are here by his side, but 
not Arthur. 

The fair, gentle youth is fading away in 
his manhood at home, and Reginald feels 
himself the cause. 

Lillie Danvers had grown from childhood 
to womanhood, almost as much a daughter 
of the rectory-house as Mrs. Cameron’s own 
children. 

Dreading with her usual sensitive nature 
to give pain to any one, she had been 
cautiously anxious not to allow the gentle 
and delicate youth to be crossed or op- 
posed in any wish. Innocent of what might 
be the result, Lillie as she grew to womanhood 
treated Arthur Cameron with the indulgent 
forbearance and the sisterly attention which 
she would have rendered to her own brother 
in delicate health. 

The consequences were fatal to Arthur's 
peace, but while he hesitated to tell her of 
his love, which had grown upon him from 
boyhood, the eyes of affection quickly dis- 
covered that his brother was his unconscious 
rival. 

From that moment Arthur Cameron’s 
health gave way rapidly. He had been 
articled to Dr. Graham, the position placing 
him in still more dangerous proximity to 
unconscious Lillie. 

An attack of illness followed the discovery, 
during which Reginald, then studying at 
Oxford, was at home for the long vacation, 
and nursed his brother tenderly. 

One day, when Arthur was comparatively 
regaining strength, and able to sit up, the 
brothers were alone. By the window, opened 
to let in the fresh air of a warm September 
day, sat Reginald talking to his brother about 
his university days, and describing his sensa- 
tions before the examiners when he went in 
for what was then styled his “little go.” 

Arthur, listening with interest, presently re- 
marked, “ Shall you goup for ordination soon, 
Regy?” 

“ Yes, dear boy, at Easter, I hope. I shall 
be twenty-three by that time. Papa can 
give me a title.” 

_“T should have been in London by that 
time, walking the hospitals,” said Arthur, 
with a sigh. 

_ Arthur lay on a sofa near the window, with 
his head and shoulders supported by pillows, 
iM a position which enabled him to distinguish 
the little entrance gate tothe lawn. Presently 
he exclaimed, as a flush rose on his pale 
face, “ Regy! here’s Lillie. Bertie has brought 








her home.” 


He looked earnestly at his | 


brother as he spoke, and saw the sudden | 


flush that rose to his brow as he uttered the 
name, while his own face became pale as 
death. 

“Regy,” exclaimed the invalid firmly, 
though his pale lips quivered, ‘ you love 
Lillie Danvers. Don’t deny it, old fellow. 
I have fancied it was so for a long time, and 
now I am sure.” 

Reginald glanced at the speaker as Arthur 
lay back with closed eyes, and saw in the con- 
traction of pain on the pallid face and the 
quick heaving of the narrow chest that he 
had a rival for the love of Lillie Danvers in 
his own fondly loved and delicate brother. 
He rose, and kneeling by his side he took the 
thin wasted hand in his and said,— 

“ Dear old boy, dear Arthur, have I really 
come between you and happiness? Would 
it restore you to health it I gave up my hopes 
of winning her?” 

“No, no, you cannot do that, Regy; 
Lillie’s heart is yours, not mine. She would 
not thank you for giving her up, old fellow,” 
he continued, smiling faintly, as he pressed 
his brother’s hand. “I’ve known it for 
months, long before I was ill.” 

Reginald was silent from the tumult of 
feelings. The thought that what Arthur 
said could be true filled his heart with over- 
whelming joy, even while he realized the fact 
that the loss of that love was breaking his 
brother’s heart. 

“ Get up, Regy, dear old fellow, and tell me 
all about it. Have you never asked Lillie ? 
or at least did you not find out what I’ve told 
you?” 

“I’ve been living upon hope,” said Regi- 
nald as he rose, and drawing a chair to the 
sofa, seated himself. “You know, Arty, 
I could not ask a young lady with property, 
as Lillie Danvers is, to be my wife till I had 
made a home for her; yet I have sometimes 
thought I might have a chance when the 
time came.” 

*‘ A chance by and by, old fellow! no, no, 
don’t wait for that, make it all sure at once. 
Lillie, I’m certain, will wait for you ; I havenot 
watched her every look and tone when your 
name was mentioned for nothing.” 

“ Poor old chap,” said Reginald, smooth- 
ing back the straggling auburn curls from his 
brother’s forehead with a tender hand, “I 
would give her up to you now if I knew it 
would restore you to health and conduce 
to her happiness.” 

“Tt would do neither, Regy. No,no, you 
are the favoured one, go in and win.” 
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The voices of girls approaching the 
room put a stop to the conversation, and 
now that we meet Reginald and Lilian 
Danvers again, when two years have elapsed. 
in the grounds of Moreland Park, she is 
Reginald’s affianced wife. 

The marriage is to take place in a few 
weeks, for Reginald has not waited in vain to 
make a home for his future wife. A living 
in the gift of Lord Felmore has been pre- 
sented to the young clergyman, to the com- 
plete satisfaction of all parties but one, and 
that one is Dr. Graham. 

He has known for years, as his little 
niece grew to a lovely womanhood, that some 
one must eventually rob him of his darling, 
but still he looks forward to losing the bright 
sunshine of his home with feelings akin to 
despair. 

There is to be a double marriage from 
Dr. Graham's house, for Gertrude Cameron 
is also to plight her troth to a rising young 
surgeon whom poor Arthur introduced to the 
rectory. The breakfast is to take place at 
Dr. Graham’s, the rooms of his old-fashioned 
mansion being far more spacious than those 
at the rectory. However, we will leave this 
joyful occasion for another chapter, and turn 
our attention to the numerous guests who 
have been flocking into the park with bright 
happy faces and holiday attire. 

Miss Auberry’s anxiety to attract Ada from 
the companionship of the young heir was 
occasioned by other considerations, as well as 
a wish thet Lord Raynham should be free to 
fulfil the duties expected of him. She was 
glad, therefore, to find that Ada and Gerty 
were speedily engaged in an important dis- 
cussion respecting the dresses of the brides. 
maids at the coming weddings, while Lord 
Raynham had been conveyed away by his 
father to a remote part of the park. 

And why, may be asked, was Miss Auberry 
glad? Because an undefined dread had of 
late literally haunted her about Ada’s future. 

Although only sixteen, she was more 
completely a woman in appearance and 


Several times since the incident at the 
fountain had the young viscount and Miss 
Auberry’s adopted niece met, but only for a 
few hours at the Woodlands. Raynham was 
at their last interview a stripling of nineteen, 
and Ada at fourteen almost a woman. Even 
then Miss Auberry trembled as she observed 
how the youthful heir of the Moreland estate 
was attracted to the side of her adopted 
niece. 

And now, when the difference in age was 
less perceptible, and the fascinating attrac- 
tions of Ada stronger although all unknown 
to her childlike consciousness, the danger 
was greater. 

What would be the result if the heir of 
such estates and such a title should fall in love 
with a girl whose very origin was unknown ? 
a child picked up by the wayside, perhaps 
the offspring of gipsies! 

What had she done, by raising a child of 
doubtful parentage to a position in which she 
might learn to love hopelessly the haughty 
scion of a noble house, to whom her history 
would make marriage an impossibility? Ah, 
why had she been persuaded to bring her 
darling to Moreland Park ? 

But Ada’s perfect unconsciousness to a 
certain extent calmed Miss Auberry’s fears, 
and as the day of rejoicing passed away she 
could enter into the interest and excitement 
of the time with as much pleasure as the 
youngest of the party. 

It was not till the afternoon, when 
the young heir stood forth on the 
steps of the terrace to address the tenants 
and retainers of his father, that in Miss 
Auberry’s heart again rose anxious mis- 
givings. 

The tall commanding figure, the noble face, 
the athletic form, the intellectual brow, 
round which the bright auburn locks 
clustered, were all forgotten when the young 
clear voice in unfaltering tones welcomed his 
father’s guests, when he thanked them for 
their presence, their congratulations, and 
their assurances of fealty, in terms that 





development than Gerty, four years her 
senior. Too well Esther Auberry remembered 
that her one youthful and only attachment 
was formed amid gala scenes like the present, 
and although to all appearance Ada was still 
heart-whole, she trembled as she thought of 
the influence which such a character as Lord 
Raynham’s might gain over her, especially 
if, as she already feared, he had been fasci- 
nated by the little gipsy who at four years 
old had so completely won the heart of 
Esther Auberry. 





brought forth cheers which rent the air with 
a ring of heartiness. 


Esther Auberry had been carried away at | 
first by the youthful eloquence of the young |} 


heir as she listened to his birthday speech, 


till she glanced for a moment at Ada, who | 


stood on the terrace with Bertha Cameron 
near the speaker. 

The soul of the young girl seemed in her 
eyes as she gazed and listened with parted 
lips to the flowing words, and Esther shrunk 
back overwhelmed with the terrible con- 
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viction that her adopted child, her darling 
Ada, had already risked her all of life on a 
venture that could only end in confusion 
and sorrow. 

“Things must take their course, and I 
may be mistaken,” said she to herself, 
when alone in her room that night after the 
excitements of the day were over. “ At all 
events, I will return home as early as possible 
to-morrow, perhaps no result may follow 
this short association ; and even should there 
be danger of what I fear, my only plan will 
be the straightforward one of telling them 
both the truth.” 

Poor Esther, could she have overheard a 
conversation which took place between 
these two young people in the shrubbery 
during the evening, her hopes of preventing 
the catastrophe she dreaded would have 
been very faint indeed. 

After the stately dinner party which had 
assembled to celebrate the coming of age of 
Lord Moreland’s eldest son, Raynham con- 
trived to escape early to the drawing-room. 
The ladies, most of them, were on the terrace 
enjoying the soft balmy air of a June even- 
ing. Raynham went out to them quickly, 
in eager search for a white dress and dark 
glossy ringlets. But the owner of these 
possessions was nowhere visible. 

Lighting his cigar, he passed the ladies 
with a kind word here and there, saying to 
himself, — 

“T dare say her aunt Esther has persuaded 
the young lady to retire, she is as careful over 
her darling as—well, not more than she 
ought to be, for she is very precious.” 

He wandered on towards the shrubberies, 
enjoying the calm sweetness of even- 
ing. Presently he started and threw away 
his cigar, for there at a little distance before 
him was a white dress glistening among the 
leaves. A few steps brought him near her. 

“What, Ada, here all by yourself? ” 

“ Yes,” she replied, turning round with a 
startled look. “ Why, Horace, is it you?” 

“Yes ; who did you suppose it could be, 
Ada?” 

“Oh, no one in particular, there’s been 
such a crowd all day that I was glad to 
find myself alone.” 

“Well, you are not alone now;” he re- 
plied ; “the fact is, I came here to look for 
you.” 

“To look for me, Horace!” Ada could 
scarcely use the familiar home title now, and 
the young man noticed a certain hesitation in 
the tone, so unlike Ada’s usual indifference, 
that it gave him courage. 








“‘T wanted to tell you something,” he said 
presently, with that awkward and uncon- 
nected formation of a sentence which re- 
sults from strong emotion. They walked 
on in silence for some minutes, and then he 
spoke again. 

“ Ada dear, do you know that I love you 
better than any one in the whole world?” 

She turned and looked at him with startled 
eyes. 

“Better than your parents, and brothers, 
and sisters ?” she asked, ina tone of surprise. 

“Yes, Ada.” 

“ But that is how husbands ought to love 
their wives,” was the simple reply. 

“Of course,” he replied, “and that is the 
reason I love you so, dear Ada, because I 
want you to be my wife.” 

“Oh, Horace, what nonsense! I am only 
sixteen, and aunty calls me a child often.” 

“‘ Yes, I know, I don’t mean now, but by 
and by, when you’re older, you know.” 

“Please don’t talk about it any more, 
Horace. How strange you are to-night!” 
exclaimed Ada, turning as she spoke. “I 
must go in now—and here comes Gerty.” 
And leaving Lord Raynham abruptly, she 
joined her friend and began talking eagerly 
on a very different subject. 

Lord Raynham did not follow her, he 
sauntered away into a denser part of the 
shrubbery, calling himself all the contemp- 
tuous names he could think of for his pre- 
cipitancy. 

“Poor little darling, she is too young to 
understand, I’ll bide my time, and they 
may introduce me to all the beautiful and 
noble ladies they please; but if I live to be 
married, no other woman shall ever be my 
wife but Ada Auberry.” 

During the next morning Ada carefully 
avoided being alone with Lord Raynham, 
but when they met in the presence of others 
his commonplace talk set her at her ease. 
Neither by word nor look did he refer to the 
conversation in the shrubbery. 

Miss Auberry fancied that there was a slight 
constraint in her niece’s manner when she 
said farewell to Lord Raynham. But as the 
carriage drove off, Ada was so entirely herself 
that Miss Auberry reached home perfectly 
satisfied that no untoward results had at- 
tended the visit to Moreland Park. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—IN THE NIGHT 


Once more the caravan belonging to our 
gipsy friends, Reuben, Abel, and Zillah, is 
proceeding on its way to Burnsley Common. 
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The still short night in August has reached 
that darkest part before the morning dawn 
which has passed into a proverb said to be 


stillness, only broken by the rumbling of the 
wheels, added to Zillah’s fatigue—for the old 
woman would allow no one else to tend her— 











Indian, as a comfort to those in affliction | produced sleepiness, and in a few moments 
when things look darkest. after Rebecca’s last words Zillah closed her 
The gipsies hope to reach the common | eyes and slept. 
before sunrise. They have turned out of} Five minutes, which seemed an hour to 
their way to the hop-gardens in Hereford-| Zillah, fora dream full of events had occu- 
shire to visit Burnsley, for a purpose which | pied that short period, and Zillah started, and 
Abel, Zillah and Reuben are feverishly | with wide open eyes rose suddenly. What 
anxious to accomplish. sound had startled her? Had she heard it in 
The men, as usual, are walking ; the women | her dream? No. Oh, horror! there it was 
and children occupy two caravans, which the | again, “ Fire! fire!” and this time added to 
increasing numbers of the camp render'|the shouts of men and the screams of women 
necessary. But the foremost contains only two | and children. 
women, old Rebecca and Zillah, neither} She gave one glance at the sleeping 
of whom is sleeping. woman, and for once was thankful that age 
The old woman lies on a comfortable bed | and sickness had blunted her hearing. 
on the floor of the caravan; narrow as the} As she passed quickly and noiselessly to 
confines are, the articles for household use| the outer door of the caravan, she felt it stop. 
have been removed to the outer part, or are |The next moment it was thrown open by her 
carried in panniers by a donkey, so that there | husband. 
still remains room for a table and a few| What a sight met her view! From the 
other necessary articles, together with a stool, second caravan, at about fifty yards in the rear, 
on which sits Zillah. | flames and smoke were issuing ! some of the 
She has lost the girlish appearance of| men were hastily unharnessing the horse, and 
Zillah when we first met her, but none of | others frantically dragging the various articles 
the beauty of form or feature so startling | of furniture from the interior, which were not 
at that period. Zillah the gipsy is in her | yet touched or destroyed by fire. 
fully developed matronly beauty as attractive} Zillah sprung from the caravan and closed 
as ever. She has thrown back the gipsy ‘the door. “Abel, Abel,” she exclaimed, 
cloak and hood, and is watching with earnest, |“‘spare our mother this dreadful sight! it 
pitying eyes the withered and pallid face of| would kill her. She sleeps now, let me lead 
the dying woman. ithe horse onward to take her to a distance 
“ How far are we from Burnsley, child?” | before she wakes. I know the way too well. 
The words are feeble, but Zillah, hears them. |I must, I will!” she continued, rushing to the 
Zillah rises and looks out from the little | horse’s head, and leading him on quickly, 
window, which is open to give the dying| while her husband hesitated whether to ac- 
woman air. Reseating herself she replies, | company her or go back. “No, no,” she 
“Less than two miles, mother.” 'exclaimed, as he walked by her side and 
“ Thank God,” was the faint reply. tried to take the rein from her hand. “Go 
“ Then you believe in Him now, mother?” | back and help, Abel, my husband, let 
asked Zillah. \the mother of our tribe live ; you know why 
“Ves, child,—I’ve done wrong—I’ve kept |we have brought her here. I shall reach a 
back something—I’ve committed a wrong— | turn in the road presently, and be clear of that 
for Dan’s sake. Oh, God, don’t let me die | frightful sight, and then I will stop the horse 
till I’ve told all I know! Why doesn’t Dan/and goin and see how she is.” 
come, Zillah? he knows more than I do.” | Zillah spoke rapidly as she hastened the 
‘* Never mind Dan, mother ; when you see | horse forward, while Abel overpowered by her 
the clergyman tell him all, keep nothing back, | energy, hurried back hastily to the burning 
and you will have done your duty. Perhaps caravan, which had absorbed their entire 
when Dan hears that you have seen the! supply of water without in the least diminish- 
clergyman he will come forward and tell the | ing its fury. 
rest.” | Some of the men were absent in search of 
“ Ah, yes, I can’t talk any more, I’ll keep ‘more water, but Reuben and Abel stood 
my strength for the last.” looking on sadly. They knew too well that 
She closed her eyes, and Zillah remained ‘nothing short of a stream from the hose of a 
silent, still anxiously watching. | fire-engine could save the caravan now. 
The night was at its darkest hour, and the | The terrified horse had been led forward 
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mother, the men are doing all they can, and 
we're very near Burnsley Common now.” 
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with bandaged eyes to some distance, and 
the women and children half dressed were 
crouching by the roadside, wrapped in 
bed-coverings that had been rescued from 
the fire. 

By this time the other horse, led by 
Zillah, had reached the bend in the road and 
stopped ; the fire was therefore out of sight. 
In painful anxiety she entered the caravan 
and stood before Rebecca. Whether the 
sounds had reached her, or she had been 
disturbed by the changes in the movements 
of the vehicle, Zillah could not tell, but the 
old woman looked at her with terror-stricken 
eyes as she said,— 

“ Where have youbeen? what’s the matter?” 

“The other caravan has broken down, 


‘Don’t leave me again, child.” 

“No, mother, only for a minute, to call 
Abel.” 

Running hastily to the bend in the road, 
Zillah looked back on the scene she had 
left ; more fearful still was the spectacle that 
met her eyes. The flames had gained a 
complete mastery over the doomed caravan, 
casting their lurid light over the western sky, 
still dark with night’s shadows, while the 
pink and grey streaks of dawn in the east 
gave them a ghastly appearance, in contrast 
to the sweet soft light of early morning. 

Zillah saw all this at a glance, and at 
the same time observed with satisfaction that 
the three donkeys laden with the articles 
saved from the flames were being led towards 
where she stood by some of the men, and 
were followed by the half-dressed women 
of the camp and the terrified children. 

An impetuous beckon of the hand caused 
Abel, who was among them, to hasten his 
steps. 

“Oh, Abel, what an awful sight ! let us get 
the poor mother away from it; she seems to 
know something dreadful has happened, and 
her eyes look wild. Please lead old Jock|t 
now, mother begged me not to leave her.” 

Abel went forward quickly to the horse’s 
head, while Zillah returned to the caravan 
and seated herself by the bed. 
a few minutes’ quiet and rest after the 
agitation and hasty walk with the horse, 
but old Rebecca was restless from intuitive 
apprehensions. 

‘* What have we been stopping for?” she 
asked. 

“I waited for Abel, mother; try and sleep, 
we shall soon be at the common; it’s all/t 
right, mother.” 








satisfy old Rebecca. 
told that they had arrived at the common 
than excitement seemed to endow her with 
new life and energy. 


make haste. 
before I am moved!” 


“ No, it’s not all right—I dreamed of fire ; | 


is any one burnt?” 

“No, no, but don’t talk now, we’ll tell you 
all about it by and by; dotryand keep up 
your strength, you know what you want it 
for; there’s nobody hurt, indeed there is not.” 

The old woman closed her eyes. Her 
physical powers were failing, as well as the 
memory of and interest in what was occurring 
daily. But, respecting the object for which 
she knew her strength was needed, both mind 
and memory were painfully clear. 

The sun had just risen as the caravan and 
its dying occupant reached Burnsley Common, 


followed in sadness by the wanderers, who | 


were houseless and comparatively homeless, 
for more than one tent covering had been de- 
stroyed in the fire. Those that remained were 
speedily set up, and in one of them prepa- 


Scarcely, however, with sufficient speed to 
No sooner was she 


* Zillah, I feel almost well; tell them to 
Oh, if this strength should fail 


But Rebecca’s strength did not fail. She 


bore the change to the tent bravely, and when 
placed on a feather bed, with those clean 
arrangements of sheets, pillow-cases, counter- 
panes, and other appearances of comfort 
which clergymen have found in gipsy tents, 
she readily took the stimulant offered her, and 
waited in patience for the return of Abel 
from Burnsley Rectory. 


We will be there to receive him. 
A very different group of young people are 


seated at breakfast now in the rectory dining- 
room than on ‘the morning sixteen years 
ago when Dr. Graham so unexpectedly made 
his appearance among them. 
stately young woman, so firm and precise | 


Bertha, a tall, 


hat her brothers, while they acknowledge 


Bertha does not 


Perhaps, as she has reached her twenty- 


first year, she thinks she is justified in such 
an assertion, but old as that age appears to 


he young, it is but early youth to the middle- 


aged. 


rations were made to receive the dying | 
mother of the tribe. 


| 
| 
| 


her valuable help in their home and personal | 
comforts, frequently name her in joke ‘‘ the 
old maid” of the family. 
She required | resent the joke; she often replies to it seriously | 
by declaring that as every woman has a 
mission, it is no doubt hers to become that | 
delightful member of society, a kind and use- 
ful maiden aunt. 
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| the change in Mrs. Cameron may be easily 
' accounted for by this additional anxiety. 


| on which stands a plate of toast and an egg. 
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Gertrude Cameron has no such anticipa- 
tions ; she is scarcely two years younger than 
her sister, but in appearance she is childlike 
compared to Bertha. 

Gerty is very attractive in company, and 
indeed at home. Her father calls her his 
sunbeam, for Gerty’s attractions are not so 
much personal as characteristic. Bright, 
cheerful, sweet-tempered, simple-hearted, and 
perfectly natural are the terms applied to 
Gerty Cameron, and are truly applicable. 
On this morning, while Abel the gipsy is toil- 
ing up the hill to summon the rector to a 
gipsy’s death-bed, the talk at the breakfast- 
table is the one subject of deep interest to 
them all—the health of poor Arthur. 

“The hero of the fountain,” as Gerty still 
calls him, is now in his twenty-sixth year, and 
the tall dark-eyed young clergyman who is 
present at the breakfast-table is even in 
appearance one of whom loving sisters would 
feel proud. 

Mrs. Cameron, looking older and more 
matronly than we have yet seen her, has lost 
somewhat of that happy expression of coun- 
tenance which her daughter Gertrude inherits 
so unmistakably. 

Two months have elapsed since we met 
Gertrude and Reginald at Moreland Park ; 
but the two weddings have been put off, 
owing to the continued illness of Arthur 
Cameron. He is now slightly better, but 


Presently a housemaid enters with a tray, 


“Mr. Arthur is awake,’ma’am, and is ready 
for his breakfast,” she says as she approaches 
the table. 

“You did not disturb him, I hope, Jane ?” 

“Oh no, ma’am. Mr. Arthur rang the 
bell when he woke.” 

“Has he coughed much?” 

“He had one fit of coughing after Ianswered 
the bell,” she replied, “but it soon passed off.” 


Cameron has for a few moments set 
aside his personal anxiety to wait for an 
explanation of the gate summons; voices are 
heard in the hall disputing, and then the 
dining-room door opens, and cook, looking 
excited and flushed, enters and exclaims,— 

“Sir, here’s a gipsy man at the door, and he 
won't go away ; he says he wants you to go to 
a dying woman in the gipsy camp at Burnsley 
Common. You won’t go, sir, will you? 
I remember when that lot was here before, 
and how they served Dr. Graham.” 

“* Nonsense, my good woman !” exclaimed 
the rector smiling, as he put her aside. “ I’ve 
great faith in gipsies.” 

“It’s more than I have, or Mrs. Price 
either,” she muttered as she passed to the 
kitchen, which, as in most country dwellings, 
was on the ground-floor. 

Meanwhile Mr. Cameron made his appear- 
ance at the open door, beyond which in 
the garden stood Abel, patiently waiting at 
a distance. 

He took off his cap as the rector ap- 
proached, and bowed respectfully. 

“Come in, my man, and tell me what I 
can do for you’;” and as Abel entered and 
followed, the rector opened the door of his 
library and ushered him in. 

Looking earnestly at his visitor, he threw 
himself in his easy chair and said,— 

“I’ve seen you before, friend, have I not?” 
“Yes, sir, sixteen years ago, at the 
inquest of the lady who died in our tent.” 

** Ah yes, to be sure ; and what about the 
child that you took away with you ?” 

“My wife did wrong in that, sir, I know, 
but she got so fond of the child, she couldn’t 
bear to part with it, and she was punished, 
sir ; some one stole the child, and I believe it 
is dead. But, sir, I'll tell you all about it 
another time if you'll come to the mother of 
our tribe, a very old woman; she’s dying, and 
she wants to see a clergyman, and to confess 
something, but only to you.” 











Meanwhile Bertha, who always now re- 
lieved her mother from presiding at the 
breakfast and tea table, had poured out the 
tea for her brother, and was placing it on the 
tray, when a loud peal at the gate bell startled 
them all. 

“Call cook to answer the bell, Jane,” said 
her master, “you must not delay taking up 
Mr. Arthur's breakfast.” 

Mr. Cameron’s voice has lost the ring of 
heartiness which was once so encouraging to 
Dr. Graham. This, and the sad expression 
on Mrs. Cameron’s face, are results of the 


“Of course I’ll come,” exclaimed the 
rector, startingup. ‘“ Where is your camp?” 
* On Burnsley Common, in the old place, 
and I'll go on first, and say you’re coming, 
sir,” replied Abel ; and turning hastily from 
the room as hespoke, he was very soon on 
his way to the common. No circumstance 
could so completely have aroused the rector 
from his depression as this summons to a 
dying gipsy. Not even Zillah’s conduct 
about the child could shake his confidence 
in the integrity of many of the despised race ; 
and then what could this dying old gipsy have 
to confess ? 





same cause, Arthur's illness. At presert Mr. 
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The thoughts which suggested themselves 
raised him to such a fever of anticipation that 
he merely looked into the dining-room with 
his hat in his hand, and said to his wife, 
“I’m going to see a dying woman, Lucy ; 
expect me when you see me; ” and then with 
hasty steps he started on his mission of mercy. 

Within half an hour he had reached the 
encampment, pausing only once before he 
turned down the lane to the common, to 
inquire what object could be attracting so 
many persons to a spot in the high road. 
Many voices were raised to explain. 

“ Oh, please, sir, there be a gipsy’s caravan 
a-burning in the road, and coach be a-coming, 
and we’re trying to get it out o’ the way cos 
it’ll scare the horses.” 

“ But if it’s on fire, how can youdo so?” 

“ Oh, please, sir, it be nearly out now, only 
there’s a smoke and a smother, and it be 
right in the middle of the road.” 

“ Well, I won’t hinder you, my men ; go 
and help the poor gipsies all you can, I'll be 
there myself by and by.” Mr. Cameron 
continued his walk, reflecting on this 
calamity, which.had no doubt happened to 
the property of the gipsies whose camp he 
was about to visit. Reuben and Abel met 
him as he turned on to the common from the 
lane. The two gipsies saluted him respect- 
fully as he approached, and led him to the 
tent in which old Rebecca lay. 

“ You have met with a great loss by fire,” 
the rector remarked before they entered. 
Reuben stopped suddenly, and by so doing 
arrested the rector’s footsteps. 

“‘ We have, sir, but please don’t speak of it 
to old Rebecca, she was in our other caravan, 
and knows nothing of what has happened ; 
we Only reached here this morning.” 

“I will not say a word on. the subject,” 
said the rector, firmly; and then, as Reuben 
lifted the covering at the entrance of the tent, 
he entered. 

Mr. Cameron took in at a glance the clean 
but homely arrangements of the bed, on which 
lay what appeared to bea very old woman. 
Her face had the sunburnt, withered, and 
wrinkled aspect of a woman of ninety or even 
a hundred years, but; the features still pre- 
served their regular outline, though pinched 
as the hour of death drew near; and the dark 
eyes, though dim, sparkled with unearthly 
brightness as the rector approached the bed. 

“Go, all of you,” were. the. feeble yet 
earnest words that cleared the tent, and left 
the rector and the dying woman alone. He 
seated himself on the low stool just vacated 
by Zillah, and said gently,— 





jinside, hide it before they come.” 





“My friend, do you believe in the Christians’ || 


God?” 

“ Ay do I; I have done so against my will 
for long years, but not now. Oh, man, will 
the Christians’ God forgive?” and the feeble 
voice was strangely distinct. 


“Forgive? yes, anything, everything, for | 
Jesus Christ’s sake. What do you wantfor- | 


giveness for ?” 


“For all my life’s doings. Once I hid | 


secrets that wronged a child, and I can’t 
make it right before I die, not all of it.” 

She spoke with difficulty, pausing every 
moment to gasp for breath. 

“Make it right as far as you can, my 
friend, tell me all you know. Is any one 
else mixed up in this nratter?”’ 

To the rector’s surprise and no little alarm, 
Rebecca rose up in bed, and grasping his 
hand in her wrinkled and skinny fingers, she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ You shall not hurt Dan, I will 
not tell you a word unless you promise me 
that!” 


She fell back breathless, and for a || 


few moments gasped so painfully that Mr. || 


Cameron rose to call for help. 

“No! that bottle !” 

The faintly uttered words arrested his 
steps; he looked round the tent. On a box 
stood a bottle,acup, aspoon, and a jug of 
water, 

“« Ten drops,” again faintly, uttered, guided 
him. In a few moments he: brought the 
stimulant to the bedside, and raising the 
poor withered shoulders gently, held the cup 
toher lips. She drank it eagerly, and ther, 
as he as carefully laid her down again, she 
looked up at him with a softness in her eyes 
that surprised him as she said,— 

“You Christians are kind people,’—a 








testimony to the religion we profess which | 
cheered the heart of a truly Christian clergy- | 


man. 
“Then you must be kind to, me, and tell 
me all you know of the wrong dane to this 
little child.” 
“I will, sir, 1 must tell you;” and the 


renewed calmness and strength of voice sur- | 


prised Mr. Cameron, although she still paused 
frequently to regain breath. ‘There was a 
bag—the child’s mother’s bag,—it had money 
in it.” 

“Ves,” he replied, the circumstances thus 
recalled becoming clear to his memory ; 
“where is it?” 

“ Here,” she replied, with difficulty untying 
a, string that concealed on her person a small 
box, and drawing it forth, 

“ Take it,” she exclaimed, ‘“ the money is 
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Thus appealed to, the rector took up the 
box quickiy, and placed it in his pocket. 

‘‘What else did the bag contain?’ the 
rector asked rather sternly. 

There was no answer. 

“ Where are the letters the bag contained ? ” 

Rebecca endeavoured again to rise, and 
looking wildly at her questioner she said, 
“Who told you there were letters? Oh, I 
haven’t got them, Dan took them away ; he’s 
my son’s orphan, I don’t know where he is. 
When his granny is gone he’ll have nobody 
to love him.” 

“May I find Dan? ” said the rector, gently ; 
the woman’s love for her dead son’s child 
touched him greatly. It had been strong 
enough all these years to induce her to hide 
his theft of money and letters which would 
have placed him in a prison, so dreaded by 
gipsies. 

“You will send him to prison,” she said. 

“ No, I promise you that he shall be free 
to go where he pleases unmolested if he will 
give me up those letters or tell me where 
they are.” 

“You won’t find him, I think he’s dead, 
he’s never been to see his old granny for 
years.” 

“ Have you anything more to tell me ? ” 

** Yes, I think Dan stole the child. He 
said he’d heard of her, and she was dead.” 

The rector was silent from pity for the 
dying woman, he would pain her no more. 
Nor was it necessary. He had heard 
enough to convince him of two facts: one 
was that the gipsy Dan held the secret not 
only of the name and connections of the 
poor lady who died in the gipsy’s tent, but 
also the whereabouts of the little child whom 
Zillah’s deceit had deprived of a home in 
Dr. Graham’s house ; and the other that Dan 
roust be found, and induced to give up the 
letters, and. tell them where he had taken 
the stolen child. 

Yes, poor Rebecca had evidently disclosed 
all she knew, and he was thankful to reflect 
that the influence of Christian principles 
among the people of her {tribe had been 
strong enough at last to arouse conscience, 
and make the load of deceit too painful to 
bear. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through the 
rector’s mind during a few minutes of silence, 
in which Rebecca lay back as if exhausted, 
with closed eyes. 

Presently she roused herself, and looking 
at him earnestly, spoke again in feeble 
accents : “ Have I done right, sir?” 

“Yes, Rebecca, if you can say truthfully 


that you have kept nothing back from me 
that you are acquainted with.” 

“ Indeed I can, sir ; you know as much as 
I do now,” she said, sighing feebly. 

“You are tired,” he said, rising, “ but 
before I go shall I pray to the God of mercy 
that you may be pardoned and saved at last 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, who died for 
sinners ?” 

“ For me?” she asked. 

“ Yes, for you ; and if you will only believe 
that He has promised forgiveness to those 
who ask for it, you need not fear to die.” 

“ Ask the great God for me,” she said. 

The rector fell on his knees by the bed, 
and in a few simple words prayed for the 
dying gipsy, who at the eleventh hour had 
been brought to confess herself a sinner and 
to seek for pardon. 

When he rose she said,— 

“Oh, sir, thank you for coming to see me. 
I feel quieter and more happy. I'll try and 
sleep a bit. Reuben and Abel can read 
the Bible to me; they’ve got one. Please 
tell them Iwant to hear about Jesus who 
died for me.” 

Greatly moved, Mr, Cameron took up the 











withered, crooked fingers, and pressing them 
kindly, said,— 

“Good-bye, dear friend, I’il tell Reuben 
and Abel what you wish them to read, and 
if you want to see me again I'll come.” 

“Thank you—good-bye, sir.” 

The rector lifted the covering of the tent, 
and passing out found Reuben, Abel, and 
Zillah waiting to speak to him. 

‘Has she told you all, sir?” asked Reuben. 

“ Yes, I fully believe so,—at least, I know 
enough to enable me to undo a great wrong, 
if God pleases to aid my efforts, without 
injury to anyone. You will find the mother 
of your tribe not only calm and gentle, but 
I have to express her wish that one of you 
will read to her from the Bible the story of 
our Saviour’s death.” 

“We will, sir, we will. God bless you, sir, 
for coming to us at this sorrowful time,” said 
Abel. 

“Ah, yes, doubly sorrowful after the de- 
struction of your property by fire, but some- 
thing shall be done to assist you ; leave it to 
me, Reuben, and you shall not be losers ;” 
and then, with the words of blessing from the 
despised gipsies glowing in his heart, Mr. 
Cameron left the common and proceeded 
homeward. —* 

That same evening, while walking in the 
garden with Dr. Graham, to whom he was 
relating the singular events and disclosures of 
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the day, the rector was startled by a rustling 
sound among the shrubs which separated the 
rectory grounds from the churchyard. The 
next moment a woman in a red cloak and 
hood pressed through the bushes and stood 
before them. 

“Zillah!” exclaimed Dr. Graham, who 


recognised the still beautiful gipsy, changed | 


as she was in some respects. 

“ Forgive me, gentlemen, I couldn’t come 
to the entrance doors to be seen by your 
servants. 
bushes will conceal me fromthe house ;” and 
she looked appealingly at the rector. 


“Do not fear, Zillah,” he said, “stand | 


where you will, we are ready to listen to all 
you say.” 
“Oh, Dr. Graham,” began Zillah, “ I’m 


glad you are here also to hear my confession. | 


I have one to make as well as old Rebecca. 
She’s gone, sir, she died quite happy and 


peaceful an hour ago, and I said I’d come | 


and tell the rector myself. Oh, gentlemen, 
I'can’t wait as the mother of our tribe did 
till I’m on my death-bed without telling what’s 


on my conscience and making me unhappy. | 


Poor old Rebecca had more excuses than I 
had for her wrong-doing. She loved Dan so 
much she couldn’t bear to tell of him, and I 
|| knew it, too, gentlemen. I saw Dan show 
'| his grandmother the letters and the money, 
| but I promised to keep it secret, because I 


| wanted her to move the camp next day, that | 


I might take the poor lady’s baby away 
| before you came for it. 


‘| me while we were hop-picking near Hereford, 
_ and now Dan says she’s dead!” and the 
| conscience-stricken gipsy covered her face 
| with her cloak and sobbed bitterly. 
Dr. Graham seemed too paralyzed with 
astonishment at all these sad memories being 
so vividly recatled to his mind to utter a word. 


Indeed, Zillah had poured forth her excited | 


| words in a ceaseless flow, which prevented 
the rector from speaking as he wished. 
Now both gentlemen stood silent till the 
gipsy’s tears had relieved her. Then the 
rector asked,— 


Let me speak to you here, the | 


I did love that little | 
| darling, gentlemen, and it was stolen from | 


“Where is this Dan, Zillah? have you | 
seen him lately ?” 
“ No, sir, not for years, but he told us the | 
| child was dead ten years ago, and it must be | 
| true, for we’ve searched for her in every tribe | 
| we’ve met.” 
| And the letters, Zillah, have you read 
them?” asked Mr. Cameron. 
“No, sir, I only saw them once while I | 
| was watching the poor dying lady. Dan 
| came in and emptied the lady’s bag into old 
Rebecca’s lap, and I heard there was money.” 
“Did Reuben and Abel know of this ?” 
“No, oh no, I could not dare to tellthem ; | 
they would have betrayed Dan, and I should | 
| have lost the little child. Oh, gentlemen, 
| pray forgive me, I’ve told you everything | 
now, and I must go; Abel's waiting for me, | 
we're going away to-morrow. I’ve told Abel | 
_and Reuben all I’ve just told you, and we | 
couldn’t have our mother buried here to 
bring up all the story of that poor lady; we 


| are going on to the hop-gardens, and poor 
| old Rebecca will be buried by a church 


| clergyman at one of the towns we pass | 
Plve 
5 | 


through. The doctor there will 

Reuben a certificate, because he came to see || 

| her and gave her physic to take three days || 

| ago. I’m going now ; please say you forgive | 

_me, Dr. Graham.” 

| Ofcourse I forgive you, my poor girl,” 

| said the doctor, forgetting the flight of time ; | 

“ only let this be a warning to you, and teach 

| you to remember that ‘God abhors deceit 
and wrong.’” 

“‘T will, sir. Good-bye, gentlemen, and | 
| thank you, sir,” she added, turning to the 
| rector, “for all your kindness to us poor 
| gipsies.” 
| Gipsy as she was, the gentlemen each 
shook hands with her as they parted, and 
then, with the cautious agility of her race, | 
Zillah disappeared among the bushes and 
was gone. 

Dr. Graham and the rector returned to the 
house to ponder over the information so 
strangely obtained, and yet so useless, and still 
determined to devise ways and means to dis- 
cover the hiding-place of Dan the gipsy. 





























FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
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BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweot, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and ences in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6&d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s, size, as there ¢ is a@ considerable saving. 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Whooping He ange ge 4 Throat, Enlargement of the Glands, Bur ns, Scalds, 
Chilblains, &c., 


hi 10 E mbrocation has simply to be applied to the affected parts according to the directions suppliod with each bottle ; the result is INSTANTA - 


008 relief, and a rapid cure, 


Sold by all Chemists in}Bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d.,and 4s. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 


% J. NEWTON, 8, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.0, 





W, F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS — PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1$4., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, 

Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 
lear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, free the Skin 
of Blotches, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 


taken at all times by either sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfort and safety. ‘‘ Especially valuable at the changes 


of life in youth or middle age.” 

only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.S8., 
London, Proprietor of 

FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


to cure, 


nor 


They « 


Made 280, Walworth Road, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails 


Post-free for 15 stamps, 


Branch Depot; 281, Brixton Road 


In small 8vo., cl oth, Price Is. with Illustrations. 


THE ARSENAL BOY ; 
TIM'S VICTORY. 


BY MARGARET GREY. 


“Tt equals in interest and pathos, Jgssica’s First 
Prayer. —After Work. 

‘*A truly pathetic story of a poor little working lad, 
whose father is a drunken vagabond. Tim wants to bea 
soldier, but gains his victory by patiently bearing his heavy 
cross, Mrs. Grey’s story is of a religious character; but, 
unlike religious stories generally, the characters and inci- 
dents all belong to the probable.’ *— Public Opinion. 


London: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Fifth Edition. 


CHURCH 


Cloth, price 2s. 


SEASONS. 


Readings and Meditations on the Principal Seasons of the Christian Year, 





‘‘ Marked by much good sense, practical in tone, sound in doctrine, and well calculated to be useful.”"—Christian 


Advocate. 
“ Phe author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sots forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall of 
man, and the redemption wrought out by the ‘Lord Jesus Christ in His all-sufficient atonement.”—Record. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12A, PATERNOSTER Row. 
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QUEEN'S 
LAUNDRESS 
[SAYS THIS STARCH 
IS THE BEST 
SHE EVER 
USED. 


STARCH. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


ROWN « POLSON’SCORNFLOUR 


Has Twenty years’ world-wide reputation. 








Suitable for all Seasons in a variety of Preparations, 


ROWN « POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


Is a domestic requisite of constant utility. 
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BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Trade Mark,—“ Blood Mixture.” 


% THe GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORER 
warran cleanse from all impurities, from c 
ovieing. For Sores of all kinds, Skin and toe pt oheamad 
seu ooh and nen ae tans rei es, 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stembe, by te Fropttoter, 
¥F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
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